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American Steel & Wire Co.’ | 


W.& M. | 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denve 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO 
ESCANABA :: :: MIGH. 


POL 


SHIPME 
\AS 
ORDERED 


The MacGILLIS & GIBBS Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


SOF 


The Secret of National 
Rolled Steel Guy Clamps 


IS THE HIGH QUALITY OF THE BOLTS 
WITH WHICH THEY ARE EQUIPPED 


These bolts are made from the best grade of high 
earbon steel and are guaranteed to withstand a pull- 


ing test of 10,000 pounds without injury to. the 
threads They are elliptically shaped for a short dis- 


7 tance under the head to enable them to fit into a 
corresponding elliptical hole in the upper plate of 
arm the clamp, thus eliminating all chance of the bolt 
ANCHORS Lj ,- turning when being tightened 
a Construction foremen who have used them unite in 
] d h YS saying that they are the most satisfactory guy’ clamps 
ea t € they have ever installed. 
hor sal 
In anchor saies. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


Chicago 
Worcester 

















Write for prices and catalogue. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S100 SUPERIOR AVE., 








St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 








CLEVELAND, O 











“PRESSEO STEEL” 


WALL BRACKETS for 1 or 2 Wires 
There's a variety + A 
B. WALL 


BRACKETS for 
or service. 

* insures 
aipiinaaner of con- 
struction “— econ- 
omy of. p-k eep 

“B. & Brackets 
have so many exclu- 
sive features that 
you should write for 
a copy of our tele- 
phone catalogue. 


THE “B. & K.*®? MFG. CO. 
Railroad St., New Britain, Conn. 








Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Slemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


yap emmy A R. |, 
CHICAGO—f 12 W. Adams 
CINGINNATI_—Traction ‘Bidg. 
NEW YORK—233 Sreseuey 
BOSTON—1 76 Federal St. 











Patented 
Wow. 15.1904 
Jone? i416 


The standard for 
Write for 


years 
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prices and 


wef FRANKEL 
TESTING 
CLIPS 


Order from 
house 





FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


fill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 
| Really Holds. 


Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 








Centerburg, Ohie 











MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 


Can be used under more varied 
conditions than any other. 
ARMCO——® ODS 


DOUBLE 





ook on request 


rw. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 























Service and Convenience 


LEICH CENTRAL BATTERY TELE- 
PHONES are the result of concentrated 
study to eliminate defects that have pre- 
viously developed in telephones in service, 
as well as to produce a telephone that could 
be repaired without dismantling the complete 
instrument in order to change one part. 





Open View 


No. 29A-1000 C. B. Res. Telephone Wired according to the ‘‘ Booster Circuit.” 


7 he ASO Ta SE 


| Leich Central Battery Telephones are unexcelled for long distance 
g service. Furnished to operate on straight alternating or Harmonic 
ringing current, all frequencies. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CoO. 


. Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Kansas City, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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* “Buy Oshkosh Tools For Us” 


: Ask your skilled construction workmen and you'll get this advice nearly 
every time. The reason is that your men know OSHKOSH Tools—know their 
“feel”—their balance, their general excellence, which is the result of forty 
years of tool building and development. Your men prefer them because they 
know they can do more work and do it easier than with tools they don’t know. 
Contented workers help dividends. 


Oshkosh Construction Tools 


are sold at reasonable prices—prices so low that they can’t be cut without cut- 
ting quality too. 

FOR YOUR CONCRETE WORK. The OSHKOSH EVEREADY Mixer is ex- 
actly what you need for setting poles in concrete and for small jobs and repair 


work. Works swiftly, easily portable and costs only $260 complete with gaso- 
line engine. 





There’s a jobber near you who handles Oshkosh Tools and can give you quick 
service. But you ought to have an OSHKOSH catalog NOW. 
(Oshkosh Construction Tools carried in stock by all Leading Jobbers) 


OSHKOSH MFG. COMPANY 


347 TELL STREET OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Buy Now! 

The man who needs telephone equip- 
ment or line material and is waiting 
until lower prices come is, we believe, 
making a mistake. It is a_ natural 
course to follow, for nobody likes to 
buy when the price of everything is up, 
but who knows when prices are coming 
down? 

The best-posted minds in the country 
believe we are on a permanently higher 
price level than prevailed before the war. 
When the armistice was signed last No- 
vember many declared: 

“Well, prices will soon begin to tum- 
ble. The war is over and foodstuffs and 
all sorts of materials will cost less be- 
cause peace conditions will be restored. 
Labor will cost less because the soldiers 
are coming back and there won’t be 
enough jobs to go around.” 

That was the talk eight 
months ago, but actual events have not 


corroborated the prediction. 


trend of 


There may 
be isolated cases of price reduction, but 
as a general thing, costs are still “up in 
the air,” and, in some instances, higher 


than ever. Labor, for example, is de- 
manding and_ getting unprecedented 
rewards, and as labor is said _ to 


be a 75 per cent factor in the price of 
most commodities, it is difficult to see 
very much change in general prices for 
some time to come. 

With all the high costs, however, busi- 
ness is good and growing better right 
along. These is plenty to do, and as re- 
construction advances, there will be con- 
stantly The 


increasing activity. wise 


buyer will place his order now and not 
wait for that indefinite time when prices 
will be lower. 

Jacob H. Schiff, the New York bank- 
er, says it is not a question so much 
of what prices we have to pay for what 
we need, as what relation these prices 
bear to our ability to pay. In these days 


of elevated prices, incomes have ad- 
vanced—in fact they had to advance— 
and the theory is held that intense busi- 
ness activity accompanied by high prices 
is to be preferred to stagnation and idle- 
ness and falling prices. 

We all know that if everybody held 
off and bought nothing, it would not 
take long to produce a business depres- 
sion that would wreck the prosperity of 
the country. The quicker we all adjust 
ourselves to the new conditions, the bet- 
ter it will be for everyone. 


Buy now! 


Future of the Telephone. 

The telephone, as a business and social 
help, will be far more popular with the 
newer generation than it has been with 
their forerunners; hence, its future as 
an indispensable feature of American life 
can scarcely be conceived. 

This theory was advanced by a visitor 
to TELEPHONY’s office the other day, and 
he advanced some excellent reasons for 
his belief in it. 

“There are many influential men in 
business today,” he said, “who have un- 
pleasant memories of the early days of 
the use of the telephone. They remem- 


ber it, years ago, when it was unim- 


proved, and when the service was indif- 
ferent and vexatious, compared to what 
we expect today. 

“In a measure they have retained this 
prejudice and, while admitting that the 
telephone is a necessity and one of the 
and 


greatest time 


labor-saving inven- 
tions of the age, many of these old fel- 
lows dislike to use it. With the younger 
generation it is far different. They have 
no recollections of the crude telephone 
20 and 30 


They have been accustomed to using the 


development of years ago. 
telephone ever since they could talk. They 
have relied on it on all their lives, and 
even made love over it—at least made 
dates with their best girls over the wire, 
and some have been married over it. 
“This younger generation is now sup- 
planting the older crowd, and it is inev- 
itable that they will bring into their 
business careers a different attitude to- 
their fathers 


had. Use of the telephone is second na- 


ward the telephone than 


ture to them. I am here to tell you that 
the use of the telephone so far has hardly 
been scratched, compared to what it will 
be in the future.” 

With 


telephone 


The logic is good. an ever-in- 


creasing demand for service, 
two facts should be borne in mind: 

The companies furnishing that service 
it as efficient 


should strive to make 


as 
possible. 

The public that uses that service should 
willingly pay rates adequate to insure a 
return on the capital invested. 

With 
everybody should be happy. 


these two conditions fulfilled, 








Public Relations and the Manager 


Some Reasons for Maintenance of Proper Public Relations, as Important 
to the Telephone Company—Ways and Means by Which. Managers May 
Develop and Improve This Important Phase of Company Activity 


Some of you may think this “Public 
Relations” stuff is mostly “bunk”—and 
some of you may be just a little bit in 
doubt as to what we really mean when 
we speak of “Public Relations.” 

1 hope to show you—the managers of 
the Texas Telephone Co.—exactly what 
we mean by public relations; to convince 
you that it is actually something tangible 
and real, and to prove to you that it is 
important both to you and to the company 
that you consider this phase of the tele- 
phone management in your everyday 
work, 





Public opinion is a powerful thing. 

In the old days, a lot of public utility 
corporations and railroads got themselves 
“in bad” because they either adhered to 
the “public be damned” policy, or simply 
failed to recognize the importance of pub- 
lic opinion. 

I believe that most of the unreason- 
able and drastic regulatory laws now on 
the statute books in many states would 
never have been enacted had public antag- 
onism against public utility corporations 
not been aroused by the acts of the com- 
panies themselves—acts either of “omis- 
sion or commission.” 

The companies were either unfair to 
the public, or arrogant and overbearing 
in the administration of their business, 
and failed to consider the feelings of 
their patrons when they had to enact 
rules and promulgate rates. In many 
cases they had the best of good business 
reasons for doing what they did—but it 
was the way they did it that hurt. 

Agents and employes of the companies 
often failed in proper consideration to 
the public. The railroad agent, for in- 
stance, refused to give out information 
about trains—or gave it out in such a 
way as to antagonize the traveler. Re- 
sult—laws in many states compelling a 
railroad company to mark up every half 
hour or so, the position of all trains. 

In the old days, free from regulation, 
many utility companies promulgated their 
rates of their own free will. Perhaps 
the rates were entirely fair—statistics 
show, in fact, that in most cases they 
were—but the utility never bothered much 
to convince the public that they were 
fair. Partly as the result, all utilities 
are now under regulation of some sort 
—and the most drastic regulation in many 
cases. 

A bad reputation is a hard thing to live 
down. There is a certain railroad in the 


By E. C. Blomeyer 
President, Texas Telephone Co. 


East that for years gave “rotten” service. 
During the past five or six years its ser- 
vice has been materially improved until 
now it is equal to that offered by most 
other railroads and better than some. But 
it is still known to Tom, Dick and Harry 
as a “rotten” road—and will be for years. 
It has a bad reputation to live down. 
Take our own business: A telephone 
company that has been mismanaged, or 

















“But | know how | would do it, were | 
managing an Exchange,” declared Presi- 
dent Blomeyer. And he has done it! 


kas furnished bad service, or maintained a 
policy of unfairness to its patrons, must 
operate for years under the best of man- 
agement, with all fairness, and give the 
best of service, before it can outlive the 
public prejudice against it. 

These are facts, as most of us realize. 





“Public Relations” is, as the name im- 
plies; the maintenance of proper, cordial, 
fair and friendly relationship between the 
company and the public it serves. 

No matter how good the company’s ser- 
vice, no matter how fair its rules, no 
matter how reasonable its rates—if the 
administration of its business is tinged 
with harshness toward its customers, if 
its employes and agents are impolite, in- 
solent, or lack courtesy and cordiality in 
dealing with the public, that company is 
pretty certain to be “in bad” in a lot of 
ways all the time. 

To be “in bad” in such a way not only 
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costs money—it costs in energy, time and 
in many other ways. 

In your town there might possibly be 
politicians who, always on the look-out for 
a “whack” at a public utility—if such a 
whack will be popular with their constit- 
uents—take advantage of a situation like 
this. Under such conditions they can be 
actually unfair to the company, not only 
in matters of rates, but by unfair ordi- 
nances and so on—and a public which is 
“sore” on the company will applaud them. 

But—the politician usually “stays off” 
a company which has the reputation of 
being fair, square, and honest in its deal- 
ings with its customers. There is no 
profit in a political fight which will not 
bring votes—certainly none in a fight 
which the public might look upon as an 
unwarranted persecution of a fair-minded 
and fair-acting organization, even though 
it is a “public utility” corporation. 

A utility company which has a reputa- 
tion for being grasping, harsh or unfair 
has practically no defense in many cases 
against even unwarranted and unjust at- 
tacks upon it by politicians, the news- 
papers, or those of the public who wish 
to make capital of one kind or another 
out of its weakness. 

Even in court—before a jury of 
“twelve good men and true”—such a com- 
pany is pretty certain to get the worst of 
the deal, and mostly because it is the 
popular thing to rap the company. 

There are many other reasons for the 
maintenance of proper “public relations,” 
but from these few illustrations you will 
see the importance of the proposition to 
the company. 

Later on I will mention its importance 
to you. 





First of all, of course, the company it- 
self must be fair and honest. 

And let me say that if you know of any 
way in which the Texas Telephone Co. is 
unfair or not honest, I wish you would 
tell us about it—tell us quick! 

Our policy is to be “square” in all that 
the word implies. We expect, intend and 
try to do that. If we fail anywhere, we 
want to know about it. 

Remember, there is always a reason— 
and usually, I think, a good one and a fair 
one—for every order issued and, for 
every plan adopted, or decision made. 
Don’t jump to the conclusion that a prop- 
osition is unfair unless, or until, you 
know the reason for it, and the facts 
back of it. 
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If you need to know them—ask! If 
for any reason the management is not at 
liberty to tell you—although I can’t think 
when such a situation has occurred—we 
will, at least, endeavor to show you that 
we are acting for the best of all con- 
cerned. 





Next, you must be fair—you and the 
other employes at your exchange. But, 
«above all, you! For you, as manager, are 
the Texas Telephone Co. in your town! 

If you are a “grouch,” then the com- 


TELEPHONY 


liked or disliked, in your town or city. 

I don’t care how fair the company tries 
to be—a manager who has the wrong out- 
look can put it “in bad” in his town. I 
don’t care how unfair the company is— 
the manager who is skilled in the handling 
of “public relations” can, at least, keep its 
relations with the public there away from 
the “breaking point.” 

Think it over, Mr. Manager! 


But How—? 
“Yeah!” I can hear some of you man- 


agers saying, “That all listens good—but 
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and be in position to discuss with them 
their editorial or news policy—or to com- 
pliment them, when occasion warranted, 
on getting out a good live paper. 

I would ask the company to furnish me 
a membership in the business club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or whatever the local 
organization is called—and then I would 
use that membership. I would attend the 
meetings; take part in the discussion, 
when occasion presented; serve on com- 
mittees, when appointed; and try to be 
of some real, sincere service to the pub- 





pany will seem 
“grouchy” to the peo- 
ple of your town. 

If you are harsh, 
domineering, over- 
bearing in the ad- 
ministration of the 
company’s affairs in 
your town, or incon- 
siderate of the feel- 
ings of your patrons, 
then every rule of 
the company, no mat- 
ter how fair, will 
seem harsh, domi- 
neering or overbear- 
ing to your patrons. 

If you are unin- 
terested in the wel- 
fare of the town in 
which you live, can 
you blame the citi- 
zens for being unin- 











The Texas Telephone Co., of Waco, Texas, believes tt to be worth 
while to keep its managers posted on all phases of the telephone business. 
A short time ago President E. C. Blomeyer, of this company, inaugurated 
the plan of sending to all the company’s managers, at irregular intervals, a 
letter on some topic of importance in the business. 


The company announced to its managers that succeeding letters would 
be sent them on other subjects, including “The Basis for Telephone Rates,” 
“Taxation of Telephone Companies,” “Some Legal Problems of the Tele- 
phone Business,’ and other topics of interest. 


Managers have shown great interest in these letters, and the subjects 
covered have been made the topics for lively discussion at meetings of 
managers, local exchange forces and other employes. The letters have also 
drawn from the managers and other employes ‘many opinions and expres- 
sions of value on the subject under discussion. 


“We believe,’ stated the company in the bulletin to its managers an- 
nouncing the series of letters, “that the exchange manager is just as anxious 
and just as willing to learn more about the telephone business as the of- 
ficials of the telephone company. The manager has not at all times, how- 
ever, the same facilities for gathering information on various subjects as 
the officials have; therefore, we think it worth while to issue, at irregular 
periods, a letter on topics of interest to all of us, concerning the business. 


lic-spirited organiza- 
tion that was trying 
to make my town a 
better and more pros- 


perous place in 
which to live. 
I would attend 


local affairs, such as 
speakings, banquets, 
or dinners for civic 
purposes, and so on, 
and would, in every 
honorable way pos- 
sible, identify myself 
with the ‘civic and 
other public-spirited 
or patriotic enter- 
prises of the town. 
I would keep in 
close touch with all 
the important activi- 
ties of the town and 
the people in it, and 





terested in you, or 
your welfare —or 
that of your com- 
pany? 

If you are con- 
vinced that you don’t 
like the town, or the 
people in it, is it sur- 


actual experience in this business. 


“We do not claim that these letters will be authoritative treatises on the 
subjects involved—they are simply brief discussions of these various sub- 
jects, from such knowledge as the writer of the letter has gained through 
No doubt you managers could add, from 
your own experiences, many points just as important and as valuable. We 
hope the letters will be of service to you, and that they will serve to awaken 
in all of us an additional interest in the matter discussed.” 


be of service in them 
when I could without 
arousing a _ partisan 
spirit, or neglecting 
my work. 

Above all, I would 
stay away from poli- 


tics, or any activity 
prising that they Various officials of the Texas Telephone Co. will prepare the letters on that was political, or 
don’t like you—or different subjects. The first one, which is here presented, was written by that caused or might 


your company? Like 
or dislike is a hard 
thing to conceal. 

If you believe that 
your patrons are a 
bunch of “gougers,” 
hard-heads, knockers, 


E. C. Blomeyer, president of the company. 
der talk on “Public Relations,’ written in the characteristic, inspirational, 
result-attaining way which is typical of Mr. Blomeyer. 
yourself why managers of the Texas Telephone Co. have frequently asked 
Mr. Blomeyer to “hurry along the next letter.” 
what the answer is, so have asked “E. C.” to “hurry them along.” or 








or just plain “nuts”’— 

is it any wonder that they are a little 
suspicious of you, and of the telephone 
company ? 

If you are ashamed of the company 
you are working for, and are accustomed 
to “run down” its policies, its manage- 
ment, its plant, or business methods, can 
you or the company blame the people of 
your town if they don’t go out of their 
way to praise it? 

You are the Texas Telephone Co. in 
your town—and the company is going to 
be judged there mostly as you are judged. 

Outside of very exceptional circum- 
stances—and I don’t know of any that 
exist at any town in our territory—it lies 
mostly with you, as manager, whether this 
company will be popular or unpopular, 


I’ve got a full day’s work right now, I 
guess. How am I going to do all those 
wonderful things?” 

I don’t know how you would do it— 
diferent men, different ways. But I 
know how I would do it, were I man- 
aging an exchange—and I’ve got nerve 
enough to think I could run one again if 
I were called upon to do it! 

I would certainly include in this list 
the mayor, the councilmen, and all the 
city officials—and the county officials, 
if my town was the county seat. 

I would know the local newspaper man 
or men—and be of service to them, when 
I could. Whenever I ran across a bit 
of news, I would see that they got it for 
the paper. I would read their paper, 


It is a straight-from-the-shoul- 
Read it—then ask 


We have our suspicions of any 


dissension be- 
tween the citizens 
generally—and I 
would not side with 
certain 
faction 


cause 


“clique” 
such as 
often exists in towns, 
small or large. And 
if anybody “called” me for not taking 
sides, I would be man enough to remind 
them that I am in the “public utility 
business,” charged with serving all the 
people alike—-and, consequently, I had no 
right to align myself with any faction 
and against another. 

I would do all these things—and such 
of the kind as presented themselves to 
me—not from the purely selfish motive of 
“boosting” myself or the telephone com- 
pany, but with the sincere and honest de- 
sire to be of service to my town and the 
people in it—to be a real part and parcel 
of my town. And I would be somebody 
in that town, if it took me 27 hours a day 
to do it! 

I would try to convince my fellow citi- 
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zens of my honesty, sincerity and trust- 
worthiness—and to convince them I 
would have to be all that. I would show 
them that I could respect a confidence, 
do a favor, and tell the truth—for even 
a telephone man can tell the truth, I 
believe, if he practices it for awhile. 

I would try to feel the spirit of a tele- 
phone manager I met in a little jerkwater 
town in West Texas a few weeks ago. 
He said: “This is a little town, 
and it’s dusty, and windy, and 
not much to look at—but I'll 
tell the world that it’s the best 


” 


town of its size on earth! 


“I Haven’t Got the Time—” 

“Yep,” you say, “that’s all 
O. K.—but I gotta work for 
the company some, and a fel- 
low kind of likes to stick 
around home at night, every 
now and then—” 

Sure! I got you! I know 
how good the old rocking chair 
and the carpet slippers feel 
myself. 

I would never suggest that . 
you neglect the company’s 
business to pound the pave- 
ment and slap Bill and John 
on the back. Nor would I 
suggest that you neglect the 
wife and family—never. But— 
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big ones “Jack” or “Pete”—and they'll 
think of you as “Sam” or whatever your 
name is. Then you'll wake up some day 
to find out that they really know you in 
that town. 

Think it over! Also— 

You’re not stealing any time from the 
company when you make the company’s 
manager a bigger man in your town. 

Of course there is an extreme to it— 


THAT INFALLIBLE ECHO 
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Of course, there are the soreheads, and 
the chronic kickers, and the howlers, and 
so on in your town—there are some every- 
where. But, somehow, or another, when 
a fellow gets to know them pretty well— 
well, they’re not so bad after all. 

And, the better you know them, the 
better shape you are in to convince them 
that they are wrong, and the more likely 
they are to listen to you. 

“It’s the Little Things That 
Count.” 

It’s the little things you do 
for the other fellow—the lit- 
tle, thoughtful favors—that 
he’ll remember longest. 

If his wife is sick—it only 





a ae takes a minute to call him up 
Ta and tell of your sympathy. 
Has there been a death in his 
CROOKS, family ?—that’s the time a fel- 
CRANKS low needs a friend. Has he 
ONS HERS been given a bigger job?—con- 
BX 1 yPocaiTes gratulate him. 

LIARS. The time to acquire friends 
KNOCICERS, is before you need them, re- 
BooBs! after you need them, 

| HATE You! will be too late. 


It may be a task to do these 
little things at first—to re- 
remember to do them, rather. 
But after awhile, they'll come 
natural to you—and _ then 








Every fellow needs to mix it 





a bit with the other fellows. 





You know that—and you do 
it. All I’m suggesting is that 
you do your mixing with the 
right crowd—the crowd that 
can do you some good. 

You really don’t know how 
much personal satisfaction 
there is in getting acquainted 
the right way with the big 
men of the town, until you’ve 
tried it the right way. Let 
them see you every now and 
then when you haven’t got a 
telephone bill in your hand. 

It’s hard at first to get up 
an interest in the Commercial 
Club—hearing the other fel- 
lows stand up and talk. But 
when you get to where you’re 
doing some of the talking— 
that’s better. When you’ve done 
a lot of the talking yourself, 
you'll go home thinking what an inter- 
esting meeting it was! 

You never know a fellow quite so well 
or so pleasantly as when you've stood 
shoulder to shoulder with him a few days, 
selling Liberty Bonds—or on an anti- 
horse-thief campaign, or something like 
that. He’ll think more of you, too. 

And—don’t talk telephone to them when 
you’re out on other business, unless they 
start it. Forget the telephone business 
for an hour or two, and put your pep into 
whatever the job happens to be. 

Before long, you'll be calling all the 
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you'll be surprised at the pleas- 
ure it gives you to do them. 

The company is back of you 
on all these things, Mr. Man- 
ager. 

I don’t mean that this is a 
license to neglect the real job 
of furnishing A-1l telephone 
service and getting the money 
for it—you know that. I don’t 
believe these other things will 
interfere in the least with that 
—as a matter of fact I believe 
they make it all the easier. 








ry I don’t mean that this is a 
ry license to spend a lot of 
| money for public’ relations’ 


purposes, or donate to every- 








“If you are convinced that you don’t like the town, or the 
people in it, is it surprising that they don’t like you—or your 
Like or dislike is a hard thing to conceal.’’ 


no man should neglect his own business 
for everybody’s business—but it’s hard 
for a man to forget his own job so com- 
pletely as to do that. 





You want people to like you, in your 
town. 

The surest way to get the other fellow 
to like you—is for you to like him. 

We're all more or less cracked or crazy 
on some subject or other, or in some 
ways—so don’t hold his peculiarity, what- 
ever it is, against him. Then maybe he 
won’t hold yours against you. 


> thing that comes along, or 
aA blow in coin on “treats for 
the gang,” or other things like 

that. That’s not the way to 


do it, anyway. 

The right standing in the 
town makes it all the easier to escape just 
such things as that, and to do it without 
criticism. 

Nobody has much respect for a fellow 
who is “easy”; for a fellow who neglects 
his own business to look after the af- 
fairs of others. And _ friends—real, 
worthwhile friends—can’t be bought with 
money or “treats.” 

But everybody respects the fellow who 
attends the right way to his own business, 
stands up for his own rights and those of 
the company he represents and, in addi- 
tion, makes himself of value to the com- 
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munity generally by putting his shoulder 
to the wheel of civic betterment, who is 
willing, if necessary, to give some of his 
own time and energy for the upbuilding 
of the town in which he lives and for the 
benefit of others in meritorious ways. 

The company will back up such a man- 
ager—and will help him in any and all 
reasonable ways to better himself, his 
prospects, and his personal standing in his 
community. 

A Secret. 

Don’t say anything about this, please, 
but— 

I think I can name at least two of our 
managers who do not even know the 
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But, of course, if I could produce good 
service, and, in addition, keep my com- 
pany in friendly standing with the people 
—then I’d never worry about anybody 
taking my job away from me, unless it 
was because the company had a bigger 
place for me, and that would very likely 
happen, too! 

Keep the “public relations” proposition 
in mind, Mr. Manager, please. 

Not just for the company’s sake, but for 
your own! For these things, I believe, 
will help you—will make you a bigger, 
broader, man. Do them for that reason 
—not for the coldly, selfish, business rea- 
son of benefit to the telephcne company. 
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heads elevated, a series of contemptuous 
sniffs—and then the young women donned 
their hats and walked out. The strike 
was on. 

For a time the telephone bells of the 
city did not jingle. “Central” no- 
where to be found. Manager Byers, how- 
ever, got in touch with Evansville, a few 
operators from that city soon put in an 
appearance, and the telephone lines were 
again in working order. Scattered about 
the town during the day were many tele- 
phones that simply would not ring. Pa- 
trons tried and tried again. The failure 
to ring was a mystery for a while, but an 
investigation later showed that some of 


was 





IT PAYS TO PLUG FOR “OURTOWN” 

$O GIVE US LOTS O' BREATH. 

WE'LL TELL THE WORLD THAT "OURTOWN’ 
HAS THE REST ALL SKINNED TO DEATH 
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“I would do all these things 
real part and parcel of my town. 


names of the members of their city coun- 
cil. I met one within the past several 
months who didn’t even know the mayor 
—and another, who had been in his town 
several years, had nothing but a fighting 
acquaintance with the local newspaper 
man. 

I met one who never visited a bank, 
excepting the one where the company 
keeps its money; who never went in a 
store—excepting the one where he traded 
—unless it was to collect a bill. 

I spoke of Mr. So-and-So (our man- 
ager) to one of the substantial, influential 
business men of one town, and he asked, 
“Who is Mr. So-and-So?” 

Is it any wonder that the company must 
spend money to send a _ representative 
from Waco to those towns when any 
trouble develops there with the city au- 
thorities or the subscribers? 

Personally, I’d rather take my chance 
of “getting by” in a town where the tel- 
ephone service was more or less “rotten,” 
but where I, as manager, and the com- 
pany stood well, and had the friendship 
of the citizens, than in a town where the 
service was bang-up, but the manager and 
the company unpopular. 
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the sincere and earnest desire to be of service to my town and the people in it—to be a 
And | would be ‘somebody’ in the town, if it took me 27 hours a day to do it.’’ 


But it will benefit the company just the 
‘same, for whatever helps you, Mr. Man- 
ager— 

It also helps the Texas Telephone Co. 

We thank you! 


Windows Soaped to Prevent Oper- 
ators Looking Out—A Strike. 
When the girls employed at the tele- 

phone exchange at Boonville, Ind., re- 

ported for work on July 15 they found 
the windows in the exchange building 
soaped and pulled down from the top. 

They wanted to know the reason. 
Manager Byers was called upon to ex- 

plain. He recalled that a few nights pre- 
viously the company’s patrons had hela 
an indignation meeting and _ protestea 
against what was termed inefficient ser- 
vice. Although those who attended the 
meeting had exonerated the manager, the 
operators and the company, all decided 
that new equipment was needed, Manager 
liyers had a little different idea. 

He explained to the operators that he 
had the windows soaped so they would 
pay a little more attention to the switch- 
boards. The remark, however, was not 
taken very kindly. There were several 


the citizens had muffled their telephones 
out of sympathy for the operators who 
had quit. 

The girls made no demand for fewer 
hours or more money. The only question 
argued was “to soap or not to soap” the 
exchange windows. The girls contended 
they could not get fresh with the 
lower part of the windows lowered and 
they stated also that they do not look out 
the windows when the switchboard needs 
their attention. They that if 
Manager Byers would agree to raise the 
windows and wash the soap away, they 
would gladly return to work. 

After the strike had lasted three days, 
George Hall, general manager of the 
Southern Telephone Co. of Indiana, 
which operates the exchange at Boon- 
ville, went there and had the soap 
moved. 


air 


insisted 


re- 


Konenkamp Quits as Head of 
Telegraphers’ Union. 

S. J. Konenkamp resigned on July 19 
as president of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union. In his letter to the ex- 
ecutive board, he said his reason for the 
action was purely personal. 








The Return of the Wire Properties 


At Midnight Next Thursday, July 31, Private Owners Again will have 






Complete Authority Over Their Properties After Year of Government 
Control and Operation — Provisions of The Act Relinquishing Control 


As has been previously announced in 
TELEPHONY President Wilson on July 11 
signed the act under which the telephone 
and telegraph properties will be turned 
back to their owners. Without further 
notice, therefore, all government posses- 
sion, control and operation of the wire 
properties will cease at midnight on 
Thursday of next week, July 31. 

Congress has provided that the same 
procedure for adjusting compensation is 
to he followed as was provided for in 
the resolution authorizing the taking over 
of the properties by the President. Also 
all rates and charges established or ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General prior 
to June 6 are to be continued in effect 
for a period of four months after July 
31 unless those rates and charges are 
suspended or modified by state commis- 
sions or municipal authorities having 
jurisdiction. 

The question has arisen as to what 
effect this act will have on rates which 
have been changed from the rates estab- 
lished by city franchises. This is a legal 
question which should be referred to 
attorneys of the companies. 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation is advised that in the opinion of 
many attorneys, city franchises are in 
the nature of a contract which was sus- 
pended during the period of government 
control but the terms of which are again 
in force on August 1. Other attorneys 
advise that under this new act of Con- 
gress these city franchises or contracts 
are-suspended until December 1, the end 


of the period for which the government 
rates are continued. 

Companies having compensation agree- 
ments and those that have made claim 
for compensation will be advised by the 
Postmaster General as to the procedure 
to be followed in adjusting their claims. 
The United States Independent Telephone 
Association also is providing a means 
for handling these matters. 

The resolution under which the proper- 
ties are to be returned to private control 
and operation reads’ as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
chapter 154 of the acts of. the second ses- 
sion of the sixty-fifth Congress, being the 
joint resolution entitled, ‘Joint resolution 
to authorize the President in time of war 
to supervise or take possession and as- 
sume control of any telegraph, telephone, 
marine cable, or radio system or systems, 
or any part thereof, and to operate the 
same in such manner as may be needful 
or desirable for the duration of the war 
for,’ approved on the 16th day of July, 
for, approved on the 16th day of July, 
1918, be, and the same is hereby, repealed 
to take effect at midnight on the last day 
of the calendar month in which this act 
is approved: Provided, however, that the 
existing toll and exchange telephone rates 
as established or approved by the Post- 
master General on or prior to June 6, 
1919, shall continue in force for a period 
not to exceed four months after this act 
takes effect, unless sooner modified or 
changed by the public authorities—state, 


municipal, or otherwise—having control 
or jurisdiction of tolls, charges, and 
rates or by contract or by voluntary re- 
duction. 


Section 2. That the President be, and 


_he is hereby, authorized and directed, at 


midnight on the last day of the calendar 
month in which this act is approved, to 
return and deliver to the respective own- 
ers thereof all of the systems, lines, and 
property taken possession of or received, 
operated, supervised, or controlled by him 
under authority of said joint resolution. 
Section 3. That the first proviso of said 
joint resolution prescribing the just com- 
pensation to be paid for and on account 
of said supervision, possession, control, or 
operation therein specified shall continue 
in full force and effect until such just 
compensation shall be fully adjusted and 
paid in the manner and according to the 
terms and conditions therein set forth. 
Section 4. That within 90 days after 
this act shall take effect, the President 
shall cause to be made to the Congress a 
detailed account and report of all his acts 
and proceedings in connection with the 
supervision, possession, control, and oper- 
ation of the telephone, telegraph, and 
marine cable systems of the United States 
and of all moneys received and expended, 
and all property and assets acquired or 
held, and all liabilities or obligations in- 
curred, including contracts relative to 
compensation awards, such report to 
show in detail the financial results of the 
operation of each separate wire system 
from August 1, 1918, up to the date when 
the said system shall have been returned. 


Relieve Before Insolvency Impends! 


Nebraska Supreme Court Declares That Public Utility Regulatory Bodies 
Should Not Wait Until Insolvency Impends Before Giving Relief—No Wrong 
in Granting Temporary Increased Rate if Insolvency Is Thus Prevented 


The Nebraska Supreme Court, in a de- 
cision recently handed down in an appeal 
of the Omaha Street Railway Co. from 
an order denying it a temporary increase 
in rates, lays down some new law for the 
state commission to follow in its treat- 
ment of public utilities. It says regula- 
tory bodies should not wait till insolvency 
impends before giving relief. 

The court says that it will take judicial 
notice, in passing upon whether the rail- 
way commission has properly exercised 
the wide discretion that the constitution 
and laws give it in rate-making, that the 
exchange value of the dollar has lessened, 





at least temporarily; that if it be assumed 
the rate fixed before the war and which 
is still in force because the commission 
refused a temporary increase was a rea- 
sonable charge, under present conditions 
it is not. It said that in this case it is 
not altogether certain that the company 
can continue the payment of present 
wages and high prices for material and 
at the same time meet its obligations and 
maintain its credits, and of course more 
uncertain that it can make profits and 
dividends. 

The court says that the fundamental 
inquiry in fixing the rates of a public 
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service utility always is: What rate is 
necessary in order to yield a reasonable 
average return on a fair value of the 
property for rate-making purposes—such 
a return as will not discourage but will 
attract capital in the utility? 

It holds that the commission should 
not withhold relief until such a time as 
the utility is in danger of bankruptcy. 
No wrong, the court says, can be done 
in granting a temporary increased rate 
which could not be corrected, when such 
relief will prevent it from insolvency. 
Insolvency might do permanent injury to 
the utility, for which, in the long run, 
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the people would have to suffer. No great 
risk of that should be taken—besides any 
appearance of disregard of the com- 
pany’s rights in this respect lays the pub- 
‘ic and the authorities open to the charge 
of attempting to confiscate the property 
of the utility. 

“We believe,” declares the court, “with- 
out the slightest hesitancy, that neither 
the commission nor the public, nor any 
community in this state, if left free to act, 
would, from greed or ignorance, ever de- 
sire to take the property of the utility 
without compensation. The state must 
be careful to do nothing which may 
rightfully take away from it that valuable 
privilege of jurisdiction and control over 
its own local property and institutions.” 

The court further says: 

When Prices and Wages Rise. 

“A situation, due to an unexpected rise 
in prices and wages, which makes it al- 
together probable that the past and 
present rate is insufficient to yield a 
revenue which will pay that fair average 
return which the law requires, although 
not technically denominated an emer- 
gency, may, when shown to be sufficient 
for the allowance by the commission of 
a temporary rate limited to the time re- 
quired for making an investigation and 
finding of the facts. If it should happen 
that the temporary rate so fixed is too 
high, the condition may be rectified in the 
order fixing the rate after investigation. 

“In fixing the rate at any particular 
time, former earnings and probable pros- 
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pective earnings should always be con- 
sidered with a view to so adjusting the 
rates as to prevent extortion and allow 
a fair average return. The purpose of 
the law being to allow those who volun- 
tarily furnish the necessary capital to in- 
stall and operate public utilities, a fair 
average return upon the value of the 
property so devoted to the public use and 
to prevent unreasonable profits. 

“The law contemplates that the find- 
ings and orders shall be made in the first 
instance by the commission, which has 
powers of its own that the courts may 
not usurp. Its orders will not be re- 
versed unless clearly wrong. The act 
known as the railway commission act, 
gives exclusive jurisdiction of cases like 
this involving the rates of common car- 
riers, to the state railway commission, 
and is not changed by the provisions of 
the Omaha charter, which sought to give 
the city council the right to fix telephone 
rates.” 

The application was made as an emerg- 
ency one, the company setting up the high 
cost of operation conditions created Ly 
the war and making it temporarily in- 
possible for it to continue paying its fixed 
charges or a return upon the reasonable 
value of its property. The commission 
ruled that emergency rates are not justi 
fied except as a condition which, if not re- 
lieved from, will imperil the property of 
the company and its service to the pub- 
lic, such as might subject the company 
at once to proceedings in bankruptcy or 
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a receivership. The commission said that 
mere inability to make profits would not 
create an emergency. 

The company’s position was that be- 
sides showing that it was so imperiled, 
the fact that it was not earning enough to 
pay dividends justified an emergency rate. 
The court holds that the commissior 
should not wait until bankruptcy or a re- 
ceivership is imminent, but should take 
into consideration that a company which 
is not earning anything cannot maintain 
its credit or attract the necessary new 
capital so that it may continue its func- 
tion of serving the public. 

The company complained that Chair-' 
man Hall of the commission conducted 
cross-examinations and expressed an 
opinion on the merits of the case before 
all the evidence was in. The supreme 
court says that while it fiuds nothing to 
indicate the commission was not seeking 
to do justice as between the public and 
the utility, the situation is rather startling 
to a lawyer who has been trained in 
the idea that impartiality is the supreme 
virtue of courts as ministers of the law, 
and who have believed that their func- 
tions could best be exercised and pro- 
tected under conditions which make dif- 
ficult any invasion of the partisan or per- 
sonal element. 

The commission should act, the court 
thought, so as to bring about respect for 
it and its judgments and conduct hear- 
ings neither as an ex parte or partisan de- 
bate between it and the parties. 


Telegraph Systems in United States 


Government Report Presents Statistics for Year Ending December 31, 1917, Show- 
ing Growth of Commercial Business—The Printing Telegraph—Telephone Train 
Dispatching—Development of Wireless Systems—Wireless Plants of Government 


According to a report just. issued by 
Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, the 
21 commercial land telegraph systems in 
the United States in 1917 operated 241,- 
012 miles of pole line, comprising 1,888,- 
793 miles of wire; sent 151,725,238 mes- 
sages; and employed 47,227 persons, to 
vhom were paid salaries and wages 
amounting to $36,392,140. 

This report, which is issued under the 
title “Telegraph and Municipal Electric 
Fire-Alarm and Police-Patrol Signaling 
Systems,” was prepared under the super- 
vision of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statis- 
tician for manufactures, and is the fourth 
of a series of quinquennial reports on 
the telegraph systems of the country. 

The pole-line mileage in 1917 was less 
by 2.6 per cent than in 1912, but was 
greater by six-tenths of one per cent than 
in 1907. The wire mileage, however, 


showed an increase of 4.1 per cent as 
compared with 1912 and of 19.7 per cent 
The increase in the number 


over 1907. 


of messages was much greater—45.7 per 
cent during the last five-year period and 
53.1 per cent during the ten years from 
1907 to 1917. The number ‘of employes 
increased by 39.2 per cent between 1912 
and 1917 and by 84.7 per cent during 
the period 1907-17, and the corresponding 
percentages of increase in their salaries 
and wages were 59.2 and 124.2. 

The number of telegraph offices in 1917 
was 28,865, a decrease of 6.2 per cent 
as compared with 1912 and of seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent as compared with 
1907. The total income from telegraph 
traffic was $91,312,567, an increase of 74.5 
per cent over 1912 and of 140.8 per cent 
as compared with 1907; the income from 
all other sources was $1,641,803; the total 
expenses, including charges for deprecia- 
tion and sinking funds, were $80,828,970, 
an increase of 52.9 per cent over 1912 and 
of 111.4 per cent over 1907; and the net 
income was $12,125,400, an increase of 
253.4 per cent as compared with 1912 and 
of 113.7 per Gent over 1907. 





The par value of the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of the companies was $106,360,- 
237, a decrease of 1.7 per cent as com- 
pared with 1912 but an increase of 4 per 
cent over 1907. 

The foregoing figures relate only to 
commercial telegraph companies, and thus 
exclude the wire and pole line wholly 
owned and operated by railroads, and also 
exclude the equipment and _ telegraph 
business of the various press associations 
which lease and operate wires for dis- 
pensing news. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. trans- 
acts some little telephone business in 
addition to its telegraph business. Its 
development of long distance telephone 
service has been particularly rapid in the 
South and Southwest. 

The Printing Telegraph. 

During the five-year period 1912-1917. 
the printing telegraph came into extended 
use by telegraph companies, press asso- 
ciations, and railroads. The printing tel- 
egraph consists essentially of a sending 
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instrument, equipped with a keyboard 
similar to that of a typewriter, electrical- 
ly connected with a receiving instrument 
in such a manner that the latter auto- 
matically reproduces what is typewritten 
on the sending instrument. 

Without the printing telegraph it would 
nave been difficult or impossible to handle 
the increased telegraph business during 
the great war. 

Train Dispatching by Telephone. 

A special feature of the report, relat- 
ing to train dispatching, is of some in- 
terest. The first installation of telephone 
and selector equipment for train dispatch- 
ing was completed on the lines of the 
New York Central Railroad in October, 
197. The use of the telephone for this 
purpose has increased rapidly. 

The report shows, for 1917, 105 lines 
«employing this method of train dispatch- 
ing, as against 42 in 1912. The mileage 
of telephone pole line for train-dispatch- 
ing purposes was 95,268, an increase of 
67.6 per cent as compared with 1912; ana 
the mileage of wire was 201,662, an in- 
crease of 55.7 per cent over 1912. 

The total line mileage of railroads re- 
porting the use of telephones for trans- 
mitting train orders in 1917 amounted to 
110,404. It is asserted that not a single 
accident has resulted from the use of tel- 
ephones in train dispatching. 

Wireless Telegraph Systems. 

All the wireless telegraph systems in 
the United States were taken over by the 
federal government under authority of an 
executive order issued April 6, 1917, for 
which reason the figures for 1917 give 


little indication of the increase in com- 
mercial wireless telegraph operations 
during recent years. 

The systems reported for 1917 num- 


bered three, as compared with four in’ 


1912 and five in 1907; and the number of 
tower stations was 63, as compared with 
74 in 1912 and 117 in 1907. 

The number of messages handled prior 
to April 6 was 122,244. No exact record 
of the number transmitted during the 
period of government operation is avail- 
able, but it is roughly estimated that 330,- 
000 messages were handled between April 
6 and December 31, 1917. This number, 
added to that already given, would make 
a total of more than 450,000, representing 
an increase of approximately 58 per cent 
as compared with 1912 and of 191 per 
cent over 1907. 

The total income and the net income in- 
creased greatly. The former aggregated 
$1,385,060 in 1917, representing a gain of 
107 per cent over 1912 and of 1,197 per 
cent over 1907; and the latter amounted 
to $609,526, as compared with a net in- 
come of $4,738 in 1912 and a net deficit 
of $53,538 in 1907. 

The employes numbered 586, a de- 
crease of 38.8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding number in 1912 but an increase 
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of 233 per cent over the number for 1907; 
and their salaries and wages aggregated 
$461,402, an increase of 17.2 per cent 
over 1912 and of 464.3 per cent over 1907. 

In addition to the commercial shore 
stations, there were in operation during 
the early part of the year 6,089 general 
and restricted amateur stations, 88 special 
amateur stations, 75 experimental stations, 
and 47 training schools. 

The records of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, of the navy department, show that 
on June 30, 1918, there were in opera- 
tion 134 commercial shore stations and 
838 commercial ship stations. Of the 
shore stations, 97 were in continental 
United States, 28 in Alaska, 8 in Hawaii, 
and 1 in Porto Rico. 

Government Wireless. 

The government has erected wireless 
plants at various points along the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts and at Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, and Cavite, in the Philip- 
pines. The government shore stations, 
according to the reports of the Bureau 
of Navigation, numbered 135 on June 
30, 1918, of which 88 were in continental 
United States, 20 in Alaska, 19 in the 
Philippine Islands, 3 in the Canal Zone, 
2 in Hawaii, and 1 each in Porto Rico, 
Guam, and Samoa. The government ship 
stations totaled 470. 

The station at Arlington, Va., has been 
in regular communication with the sta- 
tion at Chollas Heights, near San Diego, 
California, since May 1, 1917. Direct 
communication with an Italian govern- 
ment station in Rome was also estab- 
lished. On September .29, 1917, radio 
communication was established between 
Arlington and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, via 
Sayville, N. Y. 

Messages are now transmitted between 
Arlington and the Philippines through 
San Diego, Calif., and Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, Under favorable conditions, at 
night, the Arlington station can communi- 
cate directly with the Pearl Harbor sta- 
tion, but the usual practice is to relay 
through San Diego. 


U. S. Civil Service Examination 
for Telephone Plant Engineer. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination, August 26, for telephone 
plant engineer, for men only. Vacancies 
in the signal service at large of the war 
department, and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications, at $1,800 to $2,400 a 
year or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from this examination. Certifica- 
tion to fill the higher-salaried positions 
will be made from those who attain the 
highest average percentages in the exam- 
ination. 

Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on the following subjects, 
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which will have the relative weights in- 
dicated, on a scale of 100: (1) Physical 
ability, 10; (2) Education and experience, 
90. Competitors will be rated upon the 
sworn statements in their applications and 
upon corroborative evidence. 

It is desired to secure eligibles having 
general experience in the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of telephone 
plants, and who are qualified to lay-out 
and install local or common battery 
underground telephone systems at mili- 
tary posts throughout the United States, 
as well as overhaul, repair, and extend 
systems now in existence. 

Applicants must have at least a good 
common-school education and have had 
at least two years’ preliminary apprentice- 
ship or training with a telephone or man- 
ufacturing company making telephone ap- 
paratus or equipment, and at least three 
years’ additional responsible experience 
in laying-out, installing, or overhauling 
telephone plants. Graduation in electrical 
or telephone engineering from a college 
or university of recognized standing will 
be accepted as equivalent to the two 
years’ preliminary apprenticeship training 
and one year of the required responsible 
experience. 

Applicants should at once apply for 
Form 1312, stating the title of the ex- 
amination desired, to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., and 
other places where the commission has 
offices. 


New Telephone System for Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia. 

The Republic of Szechoslovakia (com- 
prising Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and 
Slovakia) plans to remodel, enlarge and 
re-equip its telephone system. this 
purpose a mission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Post, 
Telephone & Telegraph, and experienced 
engineers will be sent to the United States 
to study and report on the various sys- 
tems, switchboards, apparatus, appliances, 
etc., and recommend what in their opin- 
ion would best suit the conditions in the 
new republic. 

The United States with its network of 
telephones is recognized as positively the 
best field for such research, the ultimate 
object of which is to place contracts for 
a complete and thorough telephone sys- 
tem, providing service not only for the 
territory of the republic, but also taking 
care of its needs as the leading country 
of Central Europe, through which runs 
the great trunk line of railway connect- 
ing Hamburg, Prague, Vienna, and 
Trieste, and where important develop 
ment of waterways and railways is des- 
tined to take place in uniting the North 
Sea countries with South Poland and the 
Ukraine, the upper Elbe (Labe) and 
Oder (Odra) with the Danube, and 
Czechoslovakia with Hungary, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia. 


For 
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HE Dial is an essential feature of the Automatic 
Telephone System. It completes the advantages 
which arise from modern central office equipment. 


To YOU and your company, the Dial means freedom 
trom operator worries and expenses,—for all local calls 
are made direct by the subscriber himself. 

The Dial enables your exchange to give service 
whether your staff is on duty or not. 

The Dial meets every emergency, every rush of traf- 
fic, whether during the normal busy hours or during the 
off-peak of the early morning. 

With the Dial labor laws and disputes cannot disor- 
ganize your service and impose heavy extra costs which 
necessitate higher rates or diminished profits. 

To your subscribers the Dial means quick, accurate, 
uniform, convenient service. 

The Dial enables the users to make all calls promptly 
—there is no waiting for an operator. 

The Dial must transmit the number called; it cannot 
misunderstand or make a mistake. 

The Dial—being a mechanism-—gives the same ser- 
vice day and night, at busy times and during slack periods. 
lt is never hurried or flustered. 

The Dial fits the peculiarities of each subscriber. 


Quick, nervous men and slow, deliberate ones are served 
equally well. 


Subscribers who have used both services, prefer the 
Dial, and it pays the companies operating it big dividends 
in economy and service. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| CHICAGO 
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‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Practical Talks Just Among Our- 
selves (Continued). 
Financing Replacements. 


It became very evident to the new sec- 
retary of the Fosterville Telephone Co. 
that the replacement of the Main street 
lead was merely one of several unavoid- 
able replacements that confronted the 
company in the very near future. In 
order to intelligently canvass the situa- 
tion, he decided to make a very careful 
estimate of the cost of the Main street 
lead replacement together with the cost 
of some others that would have to be 
considered in the next next two years. 


It was the idea of this rapidly-develop- 
ing new official of the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co. that an estimate of the amount 
to be expended in this way would serve 
to indicate the amount of money that his 
company must be prepared to raise in 
addition to its revenue from operation. 

Being a very wise young business man, 
he interviewed his company’s banker and 
placed all the facts before him. The 
estimated cost of the necessary replace- 
ments in the next two years was $25,000, 
and of this sum the cost of the Main 
street lead rebuilding, needed at once, 
was $9,500. 

The banker considered the condition of 
the telephone company very carefully be- 
fore making known his decision as to 
advancing funds. In addition to giving 
the matter some consideration in his own 
office, he, the vice-president and cashier 
of the bank, interviewed the president of 
the bank, who happened to be one of the 
large stockholders of the telephone com- 
pany. He found that the telephone serv- 
ice was very satisfactory, that the em- 
plcyes of the company had been carefully 
trained to meet the public in an agreeable 
way, end that it was generally realized 
that the grade of service had greatly ad- 
vanced since the plant was first built. 

While the vice-president and the presi- 
dent of his bank were discussing the mat- 
ter, the most prominent doctor of the 
city walked in—he had the privilege of 
entering almost all the private offices in 
town— and was made acquainted with the 
subject under discussion. To the bankers’ 
surprise the doctor said: 

“The service is excellent. There is no 
competition; the town is growing rapid- 
ly; the present rates are lower than those 


in similar cities near here—why doesn’t 
the company raise its rates?” 

The suggestion was so apt and the 
scheme appeared to be so feasible that 
the president and vice-president of the 
bank decided to have the secretary of the 
telephone company give it his consider- 
ation. 

The Rate Situation. 

It is to be remembered that the tele- 
phone company had about 900 stations 
and that it was required to provide ad- 
ditional revenue in order to enable the 
management to anticipate the accruing 
depreciation, and pay a return on the 
actual investment while taking care of 
operating expenses. The secretary of 
the company had been turning over the 
possibility of raising rates in order to 
provide the additional revenue needed 
but had about decided that the general 
public would not retain the 
higher rates. 


service at 


While in this frame of mind, he tele- 
phoned his home and was asked by Mrs. 
Secretary to bring home some pork chops 
for supper. While making his wants 
known in the meat market, his thoughts 
wandered back to the little meat market 
that had served the town when he first 
entered the employ of the telephone com- 
pany. At that time, he remembered, pork 


chops were sold for about 20 cents per 


pound, so that the butcher’s demand for 
10 cents per pound came to his mental 
consciousness as a distinct shock. 

As he handed over the money, he said 
to the butcher: “John, you are getting 
twice as for meat today as you 
were ten years ago, but we are getting 
the same rental for your telephone as 
we did when I first entered the com- 
pany’s service and your line is handling 
about ten times as much traffic per day 
as it was then too.” 

“Well,” the butcher replied, “I have 
often wondered why you people did not 
raise your rates.” 

The secretary, being a man of quick 
perception, answered quickly: “We are 
planning to do so.” He took his change 
and went home with a great load re- 
moved from his mind and a solution of 
his troubles in sight. 

The next morning he went to the news- 
paper offices and told the editors of the 
condition in which the company found 
itself. He arranged with them to print a 
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much 


story of the company’s development from 
its original plant down to the present, 
illustrated with photographs of the old 
and new officers, and contracted for ad- 
vertising space in which to print a state- 
ment of the yearly operating expenses 
and revenues for the last ten years. 

At the editor’s suggestion, this matter 
was printed under an invitation, in bold 
face type, to the general public to visit 
the exchange and observe how telephone 
service was furnished. 


In each advertisement, the secretary 
placed, for comparison, a tabulation of 
the prices of one commodity covering 
the last ten years. In one issue, he 
showed the increase in the price of shoes; 
in another the increase in the price of 
clothing; in another, flour; in another, 
meat; in one, butter; in another, milk; 
and so on, using only one commodity 
each day and carrying the prices back 
ten years. 

It was only a short time before the 
Fosterville public began to realize that 
while everything else had advanced, the 


selling price of telephone service had 
not, although the quantity of service 
taken by the average subscriber had 


greatly increased. 
The Rate Schedule. 


The secretary called in the engineer 
when it came to the matter of drawing 
up the new rate schedule. This expert 
told him at once that his present schedule, 
while too low, was admirably balanced 
and that it would be best to figure on a 
horizontal increase in each class of serv- 
ice. After further consideration, it was 
suggested that each rate be increased $ 
per year or 25 cents per month, and 
this was the scheme that was finally sub- 
mitted to the directors of the telephone 
company for approval. 


It was certain that there would be a 
small temporary loss in subscribers but 
the secretary and engineer decided to 
disregard this item in their calculations 
The loss would be temporary and would 
be retreived in a few months at most, 
it the engineer’s experience and advice 
were at all reliable. 

It was explained to the directors that 
ultimately the entire present number of 
subscribers would pay the increased rates. 
This would produce an increase 1! 
revenue of approximately $2,700 per year, 
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should the proposed schedule be approved 
by the public utility commission. 

The directors of the company approved 
of the effort; the banker offered to 
finance the immediate needs of the plant 
if the case were submitted to the com- 
mission; and the prominent citizens who 
were interviewed promised to support the 
matter to the extent of their ability to 
co so. 

This support was forthcoming only be- 
cause the present secretary had trained 
the entire force to give service, telephone 
service, personal service, company serv- 
ice. 

The Rate Case Set-up. 

Accordingly the case was prepared in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
commission and the set-up submitted was, 
in principle, as follows: 


Value of plant (supported by inventory 
and appraisal) : 
Reproduction cost new. .$71,900 


Reproduction cost new 
less depreciation..... 53,500 
Materials and supplies.. 4,000 
Working capital....... 2.000 
Cost of development... 7,500 
Total rate base...... $67,000 
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Revenue (present rates) 
Increase _ (proposed 
| er ere eer 
Operating expense (av- 
erage for 3 years in- 
cluding an allowance 
for depreciation).... 
Net income (present 
Pe “cate tune sau 
Rate of return (present 
fates), per cent..... 3.8 
Net income (proposed 
rates ) 
Rate of return (pro- 
posed rates), per cent 7.8 
Increase in salaries for 
CUPTOME YORE 6.226025 800 
Net income (with pres- 
ent salaries) ........ 
Rate of return (with 
present salaries), per 
SE aise b i risen dines 6.6 
(To be continued.) 


$18,005 


2.700 


1.451 


17,000 Striking Electric Workers 
Ordered Back to Work. 
Seventeen thousand striking telephone 
operators and electrical workers on the 
Pacific Coast were ordered back to work 
pending a decision by the Wire Control 
Board on the “retroactive clause” in the 


wage agreement, according to an an- 
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nouncement on July 21 by John P 
Noonan, vice president of the Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Agreements, expected by Post Office 
Department officials to bring to an end 
the strike on the Pacific 
reached last week at a conference be- 
tween John A. Koons of the Wire Con 
trol Board and representatives of the 1m 
terested unions. Striking operators are 
permitted to return to work. 

The department also is said to have 
retained the right to refuse to re-employ 
persons who had committed acts aimed 
to injure the telephone companies or the 
service. 


Coast, were 


Railway Employes’ Strike in Bos- 
ton Causes Telephone Use. 

Telephone exchanges in Boston, Mass., 
last week were overwhelmed by calls ot 
people unable to get up or downtown, 
and in response to advertisements of 
stores urging people to purchase by tele 
phone. This unusual telephone trafh« 
was brought about by strikes of employes 
of Boston’s surface and elevated 
ways which were settled this week, 


rail- 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Wisconsin’s Minimum Wage Or- 
der Means Increased Rates. 


The order recently issued by the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission fixing the 
minimum wages for women and minors 
over 17 at 22 cents an hour, means an 
increase in telephone rates; at least, this 
is the judgment of those who _ have 
jiooked into the matter. The order has 
naturally aroused a great deal of inter- 
est among the hundreds of telephone 
companies of the state that employ women 
largely. The Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
says that it means an increase of $500,000 
a year in Wisconsin to it. As the tota) 
of the Independent companies outnumber 
in female employes the Bell organization, 
the increased cost of operation to these 
will be a large amount. 

Secretary Witte of the industrial com- 
inission says the 22-cent order will affect 
telephone companies and mercantile es- 
tablishments chiefly. Members of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission say that 
while the reaction from the minimum 
wage order has not yet reached the com- 
mission in applications for increased 
rates, it will doubtless increase the cost 
of operation largely, especially of the 
smaller companies. 

Many, possibly the majority, of these 
smaller companies it appears have not 
heen making a reasonable return on their 
investment during the past five years. The 


increase in wages will mean either that 
they will have to go out of business, or 
get authority to increase their rates to a 
point where they can meet the increased 
wages. 

Some of the chief representatives of 
the Independent companies who have 
been in Madison since the 22-cent order 
was issued, say that the increased wage 
will inevitably result in improved ser- 
vice. 

One of these representatives, in speak- 
ing of wage conditions said: 

“The Independent companies have 
been, for the past few years, rebuilding 
their lines and renewing their equipment 
to bring their service up to a_ proper 
standard. We have realized for some 
time that our next step must be the pay- 
ment of higher wages, if we are to con- 
tinue to improve. 

“Not even the farmers of the remotest 
country districts are willing to accept the 
imperfect and _ unsatisfactory service 
which they got along with a few years 
ago. They demand efficient service, and 
we have been trying to meet that de- 
mand. The farmers realize, of course, 
that high-class service with metallic 
lines cannot be furnished at the cost of 
a slip-shod grounded line service, even 
if material, labor and equipment did not 
cost more than they did. 

“The truth is, it is costing substantially 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


2% times as much to furnish satisfactory 
telephone service now as it did eight o1 
ten years ago—meaning by that a service 
vhich farmers and people in small cen 
ters were willing to put up with eight o1 
en years ago.” 


Dollar a Month Increase on 43- 
Mile Rural Line. 

The Seneca Telephone Co., a rural line 
organization serving 20 subscribers, 1&8 ot 
whom are stockholders, on a 43 mile line 
from Seneca, Neb., to Dismal River, has 
been granted an increase in rates by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. The 
old rate was $1.50, the new one $2.50 a 
nionth. 

Tne order restricts the company to 10 
per cent dividends, and directs that all 
extensions be made out of stock sales 
The company inherited the unremunera 
tive rate when it purchased the line from 
the Seneca Telephone Co., now out of 
business, but succeeded by a new organ- 
ization. 


Chicago Telephone Rate Case Goes 
to Commission. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. last week 
took its rate controversy out of the hands 
of the Chicago city council and placed it 
with the [Illinois Public Utilities 
mission. The action marks the passing 


Com 
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of the last of Chicago’s public utilities 
that formerly were subservient to the city 
council’s directions. 

The company filed its request with the 
commission in Springfield and asked that 
immediate investigation be started with 
a view to establishing permanent rates. 
It asked that the present war rates con- 
tinue until new ones are fixed. 

President Sunny explained in a letter 
to City Comptroller Harding that de- 
spite its pleas to the council on May 8, 
1918, and August 19, 1918, for imme- 
diate opening of negotiations toward es- 
tablishing temporary rates pending per- 
manent ones, no action on these requests 
has. been taken to date. 


He added that the company was will-°* 


ing to deal with the city, as it had done 
when the 1907 ordinance was enacted, 
but that failure of prompt co-operation 
made it advisable that the case be taken 
to the commission. He pointed out that 
this action also is believed essential since 
the commission’s powers are above those 
of the city. 

Corporation Counsel Ettelson and Spe- 
cial Counsel Cleveland said ‘ the 
pany’s action was not surprising. 

“We expected it,” said Mr. Cleveland. 
“We will appear before the commission 
and see that fair rates are established 
and the public’s interests protected.” 

Under the 1907 ordinance the city re- 
ceived 3 per cent of the net profits of 
the company. 


com- 


It will probably lose this 
concession in the proposed proceedings. 

The company claims that the city of 
Chicago has served notice upon it that 
the old rates must be restored after Au- 
gust |. These rates, the petition says, 
are discriminatory and cannot be put into 
effect in this way under the public utili- 
ties law. 


La Crosse Company Contends 
Rural Rates too Low. 

The La Crosse Interurban Telephone 
Co., of La Crosse, Wis., has filed an ap- 
plication with the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission asking authority to increase 
its telephone rates 25 cents per month in 
the West Salem and Barre exchanges 
and 40 to 60 cents per month in the Vi- 
ola and Readstown exchanges. 

The application, filed by W. F. Good- 
rich, president and manager, sets forth 
that “the revenue is inadequate to meet 
the order of the industrial commission 
effective August 1, 1919, and other in- 
creased costs of labor and _ materials.” 
Summary of Commission Rulings 

and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 16: Chicago Telephone Co. filed 
petition asking that commission assume 
jurisdiction over telephone rates in the 
city of Chicago and that the present 
schedule be maintained in Chicago and 
suburban territory until an investigation 
can be made. 
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July 16: Order issued suspending until 
November 6, 1919, the application of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for ap- 
proval of the proposed advanced rates for 


telephone service in 23 cities, towns and . 


villages, including the cities of Decatur, 
Quincy and Rockford. 

July 22: Hearing at Chicago on: the 
complaint of the H. A. Born Co. as to 
insufficient service. 

July 23: Hearing at Chicago on the 
proposed increase in rates for telephone 
service in Fairbury and vicinity of the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. 

July 23: Hearing at Chicago on the 
complaint of Martin F. Earl as to inade- 
quate telephone service at Dana, of the 
Central Illinois Independent Telephone 


0. 

July 24: Hearing at Chicago on the 
joint application of Chicago Telephone 
Co. and the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for an order con- 
senting to and approving the purchase 
by the former and sale by the latter of 
certain property of the latter. 

July 24: MHearitig at Chicago on the 
joint application of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to buy certain 
property of the Interstate Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and to issue 
$123,750 par value of notes; and of the 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to sell said prop- 
erty and to take, hold and receive $65,000 
par value of notes of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. 

July 24: Hearing on the application 
for approval of purchase and sale by the 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Coleta Telephone Co. 
of the Coleta exchange and certain toll 
lines connected therewith; certificate of 
convenience and necessity by Coleta Tele- 
phone Co. and authority to issue $11,400 
of its capital stock; also application of 
the Interstate Independent Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to take, hold 
and receive $11,400 par value common 
capital stock of the Coleta Telephone Co. 

July 25: Hearing on the application of 
Louis Schilling to discontinue telephone 
service covering about eight miles of line 
from Maeystown to Val Meyer, county 
of Monroe. 


MINNESOTA. 


July 18: Petition of the Northwestern- 
Minnesota Telephone Co. to increase local 
and rural rates at Strandquist and Karl- 
stad to do away with discrimination 
granted, effective August 1. 

July 19: Clearwater Telephone Co. 
given permission to increase local and 
1ural rates at Clearwater. 

July 19: Rochester Telephone Co. 
given authority for a temporary increase 
in local and rural rates. The new schedule 
becomes effective August 1 and is to con- 
tinue for one year. Before the expira- 
tion of the year the company is to present 
to the commission a physical valuation of 
its property together with operating state- 
ments. 

July 21: Avon Rural Telephone Co. 
allowed a rate of $1.50 a month, effective 


August 1. This is an increase of 50 
cents a month. 
July 28: Hearing at St. Paul on peti- 


tion of the Four Lakes Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue the tele- 
phone service of Henry Sullwold unless 
the cost of materials and of constructing 
a certain telephone line to furnish him 
with telephone service, be paid by him. 


NEBRASKA. 


July 14: On the application of the 
Ainsworth Telephone Co. for permission 
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to increase rates, the company was au- 
thorized to publish rates, as _ follows, 
subject to 25 cents discount for payment 
before the tenth of each month: Busi- 
ness, $3; business extension, $1; individ- 
ua! residence, $2; four-party residence. 
$1.50; additional desk sets, 25 cents. The 
schedule is to go into effect when com- 
pany has completed transformation of the 
exchange to common battery. 

July 15: Application of the Highline 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Stamford, for ‘ 
an increase in rates filed. 

July 15: Application filed by the Eddy- 
ville Telephone Co. for validation of non- 
subscriber rate. 

July 16: Application filed by the Sur- 
prise Telephone Co. for an increase of 
vates and for readjustment of service in 
order that the entire line may be one or 
two-exchange service. 

July 16: Complaint filed by L. S. Case, 
of Gordon, against the Wyoming & Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging poor 
service and inability to get the central. 

July 16: Complaint filed by telegraph 
from Lief Garage, of Utica, alleging that 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. will 
not furnish telephone ordered. 

July 17: Complaint filed by W. G. 
Haskell, of Alma, against the Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. objecting to 
nignt per call rate. 

July 17: On the application of the 
Callaway Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates and for remuneration of officers 
foi Dast sacrifices in service without pay 
or at nominal pay, the company was 
authorized to publish and collect a $2 
business rate on the first day of the 
month following conversion of that part 
of the plant to a metallic basis and to 
charge 25 cents for night calls. Action 
on the remainder of application and on 
the stock issue was deferred until an in- 
ventory and valuation can be made. 

July 17: On the application of the 
Moorefield Farm & Ranch Telephone Co. 
for permission to ‘increase rates, the 
company was authorized to collect these 
rates: Business, $2; residence, $1.50: 
farm, $1.50, with 25 cents a month added 
where prompt payment is not made: 
dividends limited to 8 per cent. 

July 17: In the application of the 
Union Telephone Co. for increase of 
switching rate, the commission ordered 
that findings and orders be made. 

July 17: Complaint filed by Mrs. W. 
E. Armstrong against the Stella Tele- 
phone Co., alleging poor service. 

July 17: Hearing of complaint of Tri 
County Telephone Co. against the Gandy 
Switchboard Co. A telegraphic protest 
was entered by attorneys for the com 
plainant to hearing until such time as 
answer and cross-complaint can be filed 
and the matter be adjusted on a formal 
hearing requiring a complete record. The 
protest was overruled, testimony of W 
E. Hill, of the Gandy company, taken. 
and the case continued until July 19. 

Onto. 

July 11: Columbus Grove Mutual Tele 
phone Co. filed new schedule of rates, to 
become effective August 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 10: Keystone Telephone Co., 0! 
Philadelphia filed a new rate schedul 
showing increases of 15 per cent, effec 
tive August 15. 

WISCONSIN. 


July 24: Hearing held at Madison 0" 


application of La Crosse Interurban Tel: 
phone Co. for authority to increase 't> 
rates 25 cents a month in the West Salem 
and Barre exchange and 40 to 60 cent» 
in the Viola and Readstown exchange 




















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- | 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VII, Telephone Engineering Economics,’’ Written by 


Chas. W. McKay 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 
107. Outline the telephone facilities 
provided between the exchange and a 


box there extends the 
main house-cable riser, C, and a small 
branch cable, D, both located in a large 
shaft 


cross-connection 


specially designed for telephone, 



















floor of the larger types of office build- electric light and plumbing risers. The 
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Conduit and Cable Runs, Terminals, Wiring Runs for Hall Moulding and Base- 


board Distribution Systems. 


ings. What is the purpose of the “cross- 
connection” box? What is a 
of some large companies regarding 
cross-connection boxes? Discuss it. 
108. What is the first problem which 


practice 


confronts the plant engineer in laying 
out a house-cable system? 
109. What are riser cables? Where 


may they be placed? Outline two meth- 
ods of placing riser cables. What is the 
size of riser cables dependent upon? 

110. What cables are extended from 
the riser cables? How are they con- 
cealed? Why should terminals be placed 
at frequent intervals? 

111. How are wires taken from mould- 
ings located on opposite sides of a hall- 
way? From a hallway moulding to an 
adjoining office? 

[Editor’s Note: 
were placed under Figs. 40 and 41 in 
last week’s issue, which is quite obvious. 
Simply transposing the heads makes the 
necessary correction.] 


CHAPTER IV. House Cable Sys- 
tems (Continued.) 


112. Concealment of. cables and 
wires—A cross section through a build- 
ing corridor is shown in Fig. 42. This 
illustrates clearly both the use of the 
conduit and hall moulding as a means 
of concealing telephone cables and wires. 

The cable from the central office en- 
ters the building at A, and terminates in 
the cross-connection box, B. From this 


The wrong headings 


shaft is readily accessible to the work- 
men through the door, E. 

The branch cable, ), terminates in the 
terminal, F, located in the shaft. This 
terminal is accessible through the door, 


E, and is used for distribution in the ad- 
joining corridor, G. Stations on _ the 
nearer side of the hall are cared for by 
means of the hall moulding, H, and sub- 
scribers on the far side of the hall by 
the moulding, /. 

It will be noted that a special conduit 
is placed over the corridor terminating 
iu the electric light hand boxes, H* and 
I'. From the hand box, /' there is ex- 
tended conduit to the hand box, J, which 
is used for distributing wires in the offi- 
ces on the floor above, these wires be- 
ing concealed behind a baseboard. 

The main house-cable riser, C, extends 
up the shaft to a point just above the 
floor where there is located a splice as 
shown at K. Two branches are taken out 
of the splice, one extending vertically up 
the shaft to a terminal on the second 
floor, located at a point where it will 
be assessible, the other extending hori- 
zontally through the conduit, L, to the 
terminal, M. 

Service wires from the terminal, M, 
are distributed in the adjacent corridor 
by means of the hall moulding, NV, and 
on the floor above by means of the hand 
box and the baseboard shown at O. This 
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Details of a 25-pair Cable Building Terminal. 
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hand box is connected with the terminal 
by the conduit, P. 

Fig. 42 is a particularly good illustra- 
tion in that it clearly shows the co-ordi- 
nation of the various devices used for 
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Fig. 44. Hall Terminal Box in Position. 


concealing telephone wires and cables in 
up-to-date office and hotel buildings. 

113. Installation of terminal for wires 
and cables.—Where terminals of the types 
shown in Fig. 42 are located in the cable 
shaft, it is obviously unnecessary to pro- 
vide for their concealment. Where they 
are located in exposed portions of the 
building as at M, it is necessary to make 
provision for concealment for terminals 
of this type are most unsightly. 

Such provision is made in the build- 
ing under discussion by a recess in the 
wall, denoted by the unshaded area. The 
means of access to the box are not shown 
in Fig. 42, but in a case of this kind, the 
architect will undoubtedly provide a 
_panel with a door opening upon the cor- 
ridor, the panel and door being finished 
te match the woodwork in the hall. 

114. Terminals in 
House cable terminal facilities in 
buildings are provided’ by 
specially-designed boxes flush with the 
building walls. The details of such a box 
are illustrated in Figs. 43 and 44. 

115. Apartment-house cabling. — The 
plant engineering problem involved in the 
design of a house cable system for hotels 
and apartment houses differs from the 
problem of planning a cable lay-out for 
an. office building in that the ultimate 
number of subscriber stations is always 
a known quantity in the case of either 
a hotel or an apartment house. Each 
floor has a definite number of rooms or 
suites. 


new buildings.— 
new 


installing 


True these rooms, or suites, may be 
thrown together to make a larger suite, 
but the problem of the plant engineer 
concerns itself only with the greatest pos- 
sible number of stations per floor. It 
telephone facilities are provided on this 
basis, it matters little if subsequent rear- 
rangements of the apartments are made. 

In new high-class apartments and 
hotels the owners and architects usually 
wish to have all of the interior wiring 
concealed. In such cases it is desirable 
to adhere strictly to the conduit method 
of distribution. Riser cables should be ex- 
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tended vertically throughout the building 
of sufficient capacity to provide for the 
ultimate number of subscriber stations. 
It possible, these cables should be placed in 
centrally-located shafts of sufficient size 
to afford ready access to the company’s 
men in connection with placing and splic- 
ing the cable and for subsequent main- 
tenance work. 

Such a shaft will usually be provided 
by the architect for the joint use of the 
telephone company, the electric light 
company and for steam, water and 
plumbing riser mains. Care should be 
exercised to so place the telephone cable 
as to obviate possible injury from steam 
pipes or electric light cables. 

Where such specially-designed shafts 
are are not provided by the architects, it 
will be usually found that a passenger or 
freight elevator shaft is available for 
use. 

From the vertical riser cables, there 
should be extended lateral distribution 
cables of sufficient size to provide for 
the ultimate individual 
ments. 

116. Terminal and pull boxes.—The 
riser cables should be placed in conduit 
as shown in Fig. 45-A, and the terminals 
should be of the flush wall type illustrated 
in Fig. 45-B. The face view of the box is 
shown at A and a cross-sectional view 
at B, Fig. B. 

From these terminal boxes, the wires to 
‘he telephone instrument locations should 


floor require- 
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about 4 inches square and about 2 or 2% 
inches deep and are provided with a 
cover held in place by screws. Electric 
light hand boxes are so made that the 
conduit for the telephone subscriber’s 
wire may be terminated directly in them. 
There is also a small aperture in the 
cover through which the telephone wire 
may be lead to the instrument. 

In view of the fact that the pull box 
is set flush with the wall, the subscriber’s 
instrument—if it be of the wall or hotel 
type—may be placed directly over the 
pull box, thereby completely concealing 
all wiring and terminating facilities. The 
pull box used for the wall or hotel type 
of telephone, should be placed about five 
feet from the floor, thus placing the in- 
strument within easy reach of people 
of average heighth. If the desk type of 
telephone is used, the pull box may be 
placed one or two feet above the floor 
line and the bell box of the desk set 
placed directly over it. 

(To be continued.) 


Mutual Company Barred Competi- 
tion in Ohio Town. 


The Ogden Mutual Telephone Co. will 
not be allowed to operate in Metamora, 
Ohio, until a certificate is obtained from 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
showing that such service is necessary. 
This is the recent ruling of a court of 
appeals in a suit brought by the Metamora 
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Fig. 45. Placement of Riser Cables in Conduit and Flush Wall Type Terminals. 


be carried through conduits of suitable 
size. At the proposed telephone location 
there should be placed an ordinary elec- 
tric light hand, or pull, box set flush with 
the wall. Boxes of this type are usually 


Telephone Co., which declared that the 
rival concern was infringing on its rights. 
The defendant replied that there were 
only. private lines in Metamora which 
connected with its main system. 











Biographical and Personal Notes 


C. B. Hadfield, district manager for 
the Interstate Independent Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Peoria, Ill., has been 
associated with the telephone business for 

















Cc. H. Hatfield, District Manager of Inter- 
state Company at Peoria, IlIl., Began 
as a. Lineman. 

16 years and has had a wide and varied 

experience. 

Commencing as ground and lineman for 
the Bell company in East St. Louis, Mo., 
he later went with the Cairo Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Cairo, Ill., becoming solici- 
tor after a time. From Cairo Mr. Had- 
field went to Louisville, Ky., where he 
was employed as special representative 
by the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He was promoted to general 
agent of the Central Home properties, 
from which position he resigned to be- 
come district manager for the Interstate 
company. 

Mr. Hadfield is an Easterner. He was 
born in Middletown, Conn., February 7, 
1882, and was educated in the grade and 
high schools, supplemented by a course 
in Brown’s Business College. 

A good business man is “C. B.” He is 
also of a sympathetic nature, social, a 
good talker, with considerable tact in 
cealing with people—excellent qualities 
for a telephone man to possess. He also 
has an aptitude for remembering loca- 
tions—where he met people and where 
things may be found. 

Mr. Hadfield is a Shriner and a K. of P. 

F. W. Kennedy, manager of the Sut- 
ton exchange of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been given an 
important district assignment at Hastings, 
Neb. 

G. E. Funk, late associated with the 
State Bank of Giltner, Nebr., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 


Hamilton County (Nebr.) Telephone Co. 
and removed to Aurora. The company 
is one of the larger Independent corpora- 
tions in the state. 


Charles R. Hurmence, secretary and 
general manager of the Hurmence Tele- 
phone Co., Sumner, Iowa, made his en- 
try in the telephone field at the tender 
age of 16 as night operator. After 19 
vears of experience in various branches 
of telephone work, he is convinced, as 
were also the other 899 telephone men in 
attendance at the great convention held 
in Chicago a month ago, that it is the 
best business on earth, despite the seri- 
ous problems now confronting them. 

Mr. Hurmence was born in Sumner, 
Iowa, March 30, 1884, and was educated 
al the Sumner high school and the New 
Hampton business college. 

The Hurmence Telephone Co., with 
which he has been associated for many 
years, operates five exchanges with a to- 

















Chas. Hurmence Did Not Lose Time Get- 
ting Into the Telephone Game—He 
Started When 16 Years Old. 


tal of 2,500 telephones. The New Hamp- 
ton exchange has common battery equip- 
ment while the others, Sumner, Freder- 


icksburg, Iona and Westgate are all 
magneto plants. 
Mr. Hurmence has “some” hobby, we 


would say—raising wheat in North Da- 
kota, where he has 1,800 acres of land. 

A man of good all around ability, is 
“C. R.” He has a good memory, with a 
tendency to observe details. His com- 
mercial and mechanical instincts have 
been a big factor in his success in the 
telephone business. He is full of action 
but cool headed and would not get easily 
ruffled. He is also persevering, conser- 
vative and patient. 
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William Wohlhuter, manager of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Albert Lea, Minn., is a successful poli- 
tician as well as telephone operator, hav- 
ing served as representative in the state 
legislature of the county of Freeborn 
during the 1903, 1905 and 1909 terms. In 
fact, he played politician and managed a 
telephone exchange at one and the same 
time for a number of years. Prior to en- 
tering the telephone field he served as 
county assessor for 18 years. 

He was born on a farm in 
county on December 29, 1861, where he 
spent his youth. In addition to acquir- 
ing a certain amount of schooling, he fol- 
lowed the plow, pitched hay, milked and, 
in fact, did everything that a 
healthy farmer boy could be 
to do. 

In 1905 Mr. Wohlhuter became active- 
ly interested in the telephone business, 
having been made manager of the Albert 
Lea exchange of the Tri-State company, 
although for several years prior to that 
time he had been a director of the Em- 
mons Telephone Co. 

Having played with politics Mr. Wohl- 
huter naturally knows people pretty well 
—but anyway it’s just natural for him to 
take an interest in people. While he is 
of a serious turn of mind, thinking more 
than speaking, he’s quite sociable and in 
his home life is very affectionate. 

While not noted for being a detail man, 


Freeborn 


strong, 
expected 

















Wm. Wohlhuter, Tri-State Manager at Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., Has Been in Public 
Service Over 30 Years. 


his tendency being to take a general and 
broad view of a matter, he has good all 
around business ability—and, his judg- 
ment on a commercial matter is to be re- 
spected. 








News in the Manufacturing Field 


Benoist Now Sales Manager of 
Automatic Electric Co. 

H. A. Harris, since January, 1915, vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, has been 
made general manager of that organiza- 
tion and has appointed W. F. Benoist to 
succeed him as sales manager. 

Mr. Harris has been associated with 
the Automatic Electric Co. for 20 years; 
at first as purchasing agent, and since 
1905 as vice-president and director. Al- 
though his larger executive duties have 
demanded more and more of his atten- 
tion, he has been personally in charge of 
the company’s sales activities for the past 
3% years. During this time a number 
of large and important operating units 
have adopted automatic equipment, not 
only in this country but also abroad. 

This expansion has been notably rapid 
during the current year. The Interna- 
tional Telephone Sales & Engineering 
Corporation has entered into a‘ contract 
with the Automatic Electric Co. for $15,- 
000,000 worth of equipment covering a 
period of five years. In addition, over 
12,000 lines of apparatus has been ordered 
during the past six weeks, to increase 
the capacity of the Cuba Telephone Co.’s 
Havana system by 50 per cent, and to 
add substantially to the Automatic ex- 
changes in a number of other cities, such 
as Lincoln, Neb., Erie, Pa., Edmonton 
and Calgary, Can., and Muskegon, Mich. 

















Sales Manager Benoist Had 10 Years’ Oper- 
ating Experience Prior to Joining Au- 
tomatic Electric Co. in 1909. 


A very substantial amount of apparatus 
is also in course of construction for in- 
terconnecting the automatic and manual 
systems at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The Automatic Electric Co. is greatly 


expanding its production capacity to meet 
the increased volume of business, and 
Mr. Harris will hereafter devote his 
entire attention to the larger problems 
of co-ordinating this organization and the 

















H. A. Harris, for 20 Years Associated with 
Automatic Electric Co., Is Now Its 
General Manager. 


efficient operation of all its departments. 

W. F. Benoist, whom Mr. Harris ap- 
pointed as his successor as sales manager, 
has devoted 20 years of activity to tele- 
phone work. During that time he has 
not only acquired a wide personal ac- 
quaintance in the field, but has also 
familiarized himself thoroughly with all 
phases of its activities. 

He entered the telephone business as 
assistant secretary of the Kinlock Long 
Distance Telephone Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., thus coming in close contact with 
the construction and operating side of 
the work. He was later associated as a 
consulting engineer with Charles H. 
Ledlie, of St. Louis, and as such was 
concerned in the construction and opera- 
tion of a number of large and important 
telephone plants throughout the West 
and Southwest. 

In 1909 he became assistant to the 
sales manager of the Automatic Electric 
Co., and during the intervening ten years 
has thoroughly familiarized himself with 
automatic equipment and its place in the 
telephone industry. 

In line with the general policy of ex- 
pansion announced by the Automatic 
Electric Co., the sales department will 
extend and increase its efforts in all di- 
rections, but will not in any way deviate 
from its former custom of extending 
every possible assistance to the operating 
units which desire to study the adapta- 
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tion 
needs. 

The company’s sales staff is made up 
of men thoroughly trained and expe- 
rienced in automatic operation and also 
intimately in touch with the problems 
confronting the telephone companies of 
the country. It is the company’s desire to 
place this staff universally at the service 
of the telephone operating organizations 
and Mr. Benoist and his associates hold 
themselves always ready to co-operate to 
the fullest extent in carrying out this 
purpose. 


of automatic equipment to their 


Portable Suspension Cord for Gas- 
Filled Lamps. 

The Belden Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has 
developed and placed on the market a 
cord especially adapted for pendant lights 
using gas-filled lamps. This cord, which 
has been approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, is made in both 
the types “P” and “PS” portable, and 
consists of the ordinary conductor, rub- 
ber-covered, and then covered with a 
heavy braiding or serving of asbestos. 
The remainder of the construction—that 
is, the rubber outer wall and braid over- 
all—is the same as in the ordinary port- 
able. 

This type of construction has been de- 
veloped as a result of the insistent de- 
mand of the trade that the portable cord 
for pendant purposes be so manufactured 
as to withstand the exceedingly high tem- 
perature of the commercial gas-filled 
lamps, and for this purpose it has proved 
itself to be excellently adapted. 


Paragraphs. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that its factory will be 
closed from August 2 to 16. Practically 
its entire force will take a vacation then 
and all production work will be stopped. 
The company extends a cordial invitation 
to any of its friends who may be passing 
through Philadelphia during the summer, 
to visit and inspect its factory. It be- 
lieves that such a visit will be of value 
tc any one interested in electrical meas- 
urements or pyrometry. 


Offers to Install New Telephone 
System at Ranger, Texas. 

The Southwestern Telephone Syste! 
has made the city commission at Range 
a proposition for the installation of 
modern telephone system within 
months, the initial cost of which wou!4 
be more than $92,000. 

The rates asked by the company are 
$7 for business and $3.50 for residence 
telephones each month. The compat) 
says it can not operate unless it can ma’ 
7.1. per cent profit. The matter has been 
left to public expression through te 
press, when action will be taken. 

















1,302,887. May 6, 1919; filed October 
19, 1916. CoMMUNICATION RECEIVING ApP- 
PARATUS; 11 claims; M. Weil, New York, 
N. Y. This support for telephone receiv- 
ers comprises a base provided with an 
acoustic passage. An inner sealing mem- 
ber has an opening communicating with 


























No. 1,302,887. 


the acoustic passage and a supplemental 
sealing member has friction means dis- 
posed on the effective face thereof and 
laterally of the acoustic opening. 
1,303,056. May 6, 1919; filed October 
30, 1917. MAcHINE-SWITCHING TELEPHONE 
System; four claims; A. E. Hague, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this patent the false setting or actua- 
tion of selective switches through the ac- 
cidental transmission of a single impulse 
is prevented. The calling devices for set- 
ting the switches are arranged to send 
one more impulse than is necessary for 
the proper setting of the switch. A pair 
of relays prepares and maintains the cir- 
cuit for the transmission of impulses to 
the switch. These relays are arranged to 
close the circuit at the end of the first 
impulse from the calling devices. One of 
the relays is also arranged to control the 


switches. 
1,303,001. May 6, 1919; filed June 11, 
1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; five 


claims; R. S. Wilbur, Jersey City, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
ieature of this patent is the control of the 
signaling current. A control relay is in- 
cluded in the signaling circuit which also 
includes means for maintaining the flux 
produced in the core of the relay by the 
alternating signaling current, constant in 
direction. 

1,303,305. May 13, 1919; filed April 3, 
1917. ATTACHMENT FOR DESK TELEPHONES; 
two. claims; W. L. Haymond, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; assigned one-half to H. A. 
Morsman, St. Louis, Mo. This attach- 
ment for desk telephones comprises a 
bracket to which is removably secured a 
pad. A leaf which is hingedly secured to 
the bracket, normally rests upon the pad. 
Provision is made for detachably securing 
2 second pad in place upon the leaf. A 
hase plate is arranged to be detachably 
secured to the base of the telephone and 
the bracket is attached to it. 

1,303,383. May 13, 1919; filed January 
2x, 1919. TrLEPHONE ProtectTivE APpPaA- 
RATUS FOR TELEPHONE LINES PARALLELING 
Power Lines; five claims: R. W. Osborne, 
Familton, Ont., Canada. A transformer 
is interposed in the telephone circuit hav- 
ing its primary and secondary coils ex- 
ending between the telephone wires and 
a ground wire extends from the neutral 
— of the primary coil. Fuses are lo- 

ed in the telephone wires leading to 
the Primary winding of the transformer 

le a choke coil is inserted in the cir- 
cuit between the fuses and the trans- 
ormer. An arrester is connected across 
the circuit between the fuses and the 
choke coil. 
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1,303,496. May 13, 1919; 
10, 1917. SeLectinc SysTEM;_ seven 
claims; P. M. Rainey, West Hoboken, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
reciprocating brush-carrying distributer 
is located at each station for transmitting 
and receiving groups of signaling im- 
pulses. An electromagnet operates the dis- 
tributer and means are provided at each 
station for controlling the distributer at 
the other station so that the distributer 
operates substantially in unison. 

1,303,511. May 13, 1919; filed August 6, 
1917. INSULATION FOR ELectrRicAL Ap- 
PARATUS; 11 claims; J. Shackelton, 
Scotch Plains, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. This method of insulating 
superimposed windings consists in applying 
u layer of impervious or partially imper- 
vious material over one of the windings 
and surrounding such a layer with a suit- 
able layer of plastic or highly viscous 
material of high dielectric strength. Be- 
fore superimposing a second winding, a 
second layer of impervious or partially 
impervious material is placed over the 
clastic material. 

1,303,528. May 13, 1919; filed June 23, 
1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysTEM; 25 
claims; J. L. Wright, Cleveland, Ohio; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
automatic system the automatic switch is 
provided with a relay and _ provision 
made for energizing the relay for ren- 
dering operable the steppine mechanism 
of the switch. The relay is shunted 
when the switch assumes a predetermined 
position thereby disabling the stepping 
mechanism. 

1,303,579. May 13, 1919; filed April 16, 
1915. SystEM For SuCCESSIVE AMPLIFICA- 
TION OF ENERGIES; 48 claims; A. McL. 
Nicolson, New York; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. This thermionic device 
has a number of electrodes adapted to be 
supplied with current to provide a num- 
ber of space current paths. The connec- 
tions to the electrodes are arranged so 
that one of them is adapted to operate 
as an input element for one of the paths 
and as an anode for another of the paths. 


filed February 


1,303,655. May 13, 1919; filed October 
15, 1913. TELEPHONE SYSTEM; seven 
claims; G. Grave Nikolasee, near Berlin, 


Germany; assigned to Siemens & Halske, 
Berlin, Germany. In this automatic sys- 
tem the switches have a locking device 
for retaining the adjusting member in a 
contacting position. Mechanical means 
bring the locking device into locking posi- 
tion by the moving force of the adjusting 
member. Magnetic means immediately 
operate the locking member when it is in 
locking position. 

1,303 937. May 20, 1919; filed Novem- 
ber 25, 1914. TrLePpHONE System; 80 
claims; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this auto- 
matic system a number of progressively- 
movable trunking switches are controlled 
by a common master switch mechanism 
for seizing any one of a number of trunks, 
each comprising a main circuit and a 
busy test circuit. When a trunk is 
seized, mechanism is operated for mak- 
ing every other idle trunk busy when the 
seizure is made. The connection is re- 
leased by means of a release circuit as- 
sociated with each trunk. Provision is 
made for opening the release circuit to 
initiate the release. The busy test and 


release circuit have sections in common. 
1,303,958. May 20. 
19, 1915. 


1919; filed July 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE Sys- 
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TEM; 8&7 claims; W. T. Powell, Chicago; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. The 
feature of this system is a toll-assessing 
device. It is controlled by means of a 
Wheatstone bridge and other mechanism, 
the latter controlling the device through 
means for unbalancing the bridge. 
1,303,960. May 20, 1919; filed July 19, 
1917. Connectinc Circuit For’ TELE- 
PHONE SysteMs; 19 claims; R. L. Quass, 
Hawthorne, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. An electromagnetic switch 
is under the control of the answering 
plug for connecting the operator's tele- 


phone apparatus to the cord circuit. 
Means under the joint control of the 
answering plugs and the calling plug 


render the answering plug inoperative 
to control the electromagnetic switch. 
1,304,024. May 20, 1919; filed Febru- 
ary 9, 1917. Protecror; four claims: W. 
L.. Cook, Chicago. The construction of 
a pencil fuse having an end cap punched 
from a single piece of metal is described. 
The construction of the cap is such as 


to permit the repeated insertion and 
withdrawal of a fuse wire throughout 
the length of the cap. 

1,304,062 May 20, 1919; filed June 
23, 1915. CattinGc Device; 12 claims; W. 
Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 


Switchboard & Supply Co: In this call- 
ing device for automatic telephones, a 
driving shaft extends through a hollow 
rotatable shaft provided with attached 
upper and lower plates. The _ rotation 
of the shaft causes a weighted member 
carried by the plates to frictionally en- 
gage the inner surface of the cylindrical 
casing of the device. 


1,504,076. May 20, 1919; filed May 6, 
1910. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE TRUNKING 
System; 70 claims; F. Lubberger, Chi- 


cago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
The feature of this automatic trunking 
system is the provision of mechanism in- 
cluding a particular contact of each con- 
nector bank for effecting a trunking con- 
nection from a branch exchange to the 
main exchange. These particular con- 
tacts are excluded from the trunking 
connection between the two exchanges. 



































1,304,188. May 20, 1919; filed June 
4, 1918. ConTROLLING APPARATUS FOR 
WireLess TELEPHONE SystTEM: nine 

* oe 
. = 
‘% 
No. 1,303,383. 
claims; D. G. McCaa; Lancaster, Pa. 


Two inductively coacting auxiliary cir- 
cuits are inductively connected to a 
radiating circuit which has a source of 
high frequency oscillations operatvely 
connected to it. A microphone is con- 
nected in one of the auxiliary circuits. 


j 
’ 
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1,304,308. May 20, 1919; filed June 30, 
1915. TeLtepHone ATTACHMENT; three 
claims; E. Gransaull, New York. A di- 
vided clamp is adapted to engage and hold 
the standard of a desk set and to en- 
gage the receiver and hold it rigidly clear 
of the switchhook. A weight is suspend- 
ed from the switchhook by a cord and is 
adapted to be received and held by a 
bracket affixed to the receiver clamp. 

1,304,324. May 20, 1919; filed April 25, 
1905. InpivinuaAL SwitcH MECHANISM 
ror AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE System; 115 
claims; A. E. Keith, Hinsdale, Ill.; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. An “individual switch” is adapted 
for use by the calling subscriber to con- 
nect with any one of a number of trunk 
lines. It is provided with a swinging 
and end-wise movable plunger for clos- 
ing connections between a calling sub- 
scriber’s line and an idle trunk line. 

1,304,335. May 20, 1919; filed October 
26, 1916. Auromatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE System’; eight claims; A. E. 
Lundell, New York; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. A switching device is 
operable to engage any one of a number 
of telephone lines when idle. Automatic 
means are operative upon the engage- 
ment of a busy line by the switch device 
for causing it to successively engage the 
other lines. Releasing means for the de- 
vice are operated upon the engagement 
of the last line if such line is busy. Op- 
eration of the automatic means is pre- 
vented by means operative upon the en- 
gagement of a certain one of the lines. 

1,304,369. May 20, 1919; filed Janu- 
ary 26, 1915. TrtepHone System; 32 
claims; A. J. Ray, Liverpool, England; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. The 
feature of this system is a meter the 
circuit of which is controlled by any one 
of a number of differential relays. 

1.304,461. May 20, 1919; filed April 20, 
1918. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; three 
claims; G. Dorsey, Seattle, Wash. A 
tank containing an antiseptic is attached 
to the standard of a desk set. It is so 
constructed that a screen contained in 
the tank is automatically positioned in 
front of the transmitter mouthpiece when 
the receiver is removed from the switch- 





























hook. 
1,304,641. May 27, 1919; filed July 1, 
I 
No. 1,304,461. 
1916. Cati-Distriputinc System; 81 


claims; S. B. Williams, Jr.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Connecting circuits are associated with 
each operator’s position and extend to 
a corresponding group of switch termi- 
nals of a finder switch. Means, indepen- 
dent of the switch, are provided for se- 
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lecting an idle operator’s position and 
for causing the switch to select a ter- 
minal in the corresponding group. 
1,304,718. May 27, 1919; filed August 
31, 1918. UioLpER For TELEPHONE RE- 
CEIVERS; three claims; K. G. Townsend, 
New York. A support is adapted to re- 
ceive and hold the barrel of a receiver. 


Arms are secured to the support and. 


adapted to engage the shoulders of the 
person telephoning while a strap passes 
around his neck and is detachably se- 
cured to the support. 

1,305,240. May 27, 1919; filed March 
22, 1919. Auxittary DEVICE FOR THE 
EtcHING OF ARCH-SHAPED WOLLASTON 
WirEsS FOR THE HEAT CONDUCTORS OF 
THERMIC TELEPHONES; two claims; R.A. 
Baron van Lynden, Utrecht, Netherlands ; 
assigned to Naamlooze Vennootschap de 
Nederlandsche Thermo-Telephoon Maat- 
schappij, Utrecht, Netherlands. An acid- 
proof guard is adapted to engage the 
Wollaston wires during and after the 
etching process. 

1,305,981. June 3, 1919; filed May 
22, 1917. TELEPHONE SyYSTEM; nine 
claims; E. E. Hinrichsen, New York; as- 









































No. 1,305,981. 


signed to Western Electric Co. The fea- 
ture of this system is the operation of 
a service meter. An electromagnet is 
partially energized upon the connection 
of the cord circuit with the line and is 
further energized by the actuation of a 
switch. The further energization of this 
electromagnet energizes a second electro- 
magnet to actuate the service meter. A 
circuit is also established upon the cp- 
eration of the second electromagnet to 
maintain the first electromagnet ener- 


gized. 

1,306,054. June 10, 1919; filed May 
10, 1916. Imputse TRANSMITTER; three 
claims; J. C. Field, Orange, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. Contact 
springs are brought into and out of en- 
gagement by the teeth of a rotatable 
wheel. 

1,306,063. June 10, 1919; filed .Janu- 
ary 2, 1918. TELEPHONE System; 13 
claims; L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
The feature of this system is the opera- 
tion of switching apparatus in a second 
central office controlled over a normally- 
open control conductor from the first 
central office for establishing connection 
between the trunk circuit and a tele- 
phone line terminating at the second cen- 
tral office. Electromagnetic means are 
operated in response to the connection of 
a cord circuit at the first central office 
with a trunk circuit extending from the 
first to the second central office for clos- 
ing a normally-open control conductor 
which is included in the trunk circuit. 
A relay operates upon connection of the 
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cord circuit with the trunk circuit and 
serves to maintain the electromagnetic 
means in operated condition. 

1,306,074. June 10, 1918; filed June 8, 
1917. SIGNALING SysTEM; seven claims; 
J. F. Moran, Jersey City, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Signal control 
apparatus for each line is located at the 



































No. 1,306,063. 


central office and connected with the 
lines through normally-closed contacts 
of the respective line relay. A switch is 
operable to cause the energization of 
the relay to open the normally-closed 
contact. Circuit leads are connected 
with the lines to alternate contacts of the 
respective relays upon their energiza- 
tion. Each conductor of a number of 
conductors is connected with predeter- 
mined circuit leads, thereby dividing the 
circuit leads into groups. Switching 
means are adapted when actuated to con- 
nect the source of signaling currents with 
predetermined groups of circuit leads in 


‘succession to cause the successive oper- 


ation of the signaling devices by groups. 

1,806,124. June 10, 1919; filed Octo- 
ber 26, 1916. Line Switcu; 14 claims; 
J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. Co-op- 
erating sets of contacts on the switch 
bars of this switching mechanism are 
vertically and horizontally separated 
from each other. Means are provided 
for moving one of the bars at right 
angles to and in the direction of its 
length in a continuous movement upon 
the arc of a circle. 

1,306.348. June 10, 1919; filed March 
16, 1912. Acoustic Apparatus; three 
claims: E. E. Clement, Washington, D. 
C. This telephone repeater has a pri- 
mary diaphragm arranged to respond to 
electrical vibrations. A number of inde- 
pendently vibrating secondary  dia- 
phragms are arranged to acuate current- 
controlling means in an electrical circuit. 
Liquid transmitting means connect the 
diaphragms. The secondary diaphragms 
have an aggregate area greater than that 
of the primary diaphragm and each is 
capable of responding to a frequency 
higher than that to which a diaphragm 
of the aggregate area could respond. By 
this apparatus the volume of transmitted 
sound vibrations is reinforced and in- 
creased without distortion or loss of 


sharpness. 
1,306,314. June 10, 1919: filed Decem- 
ber 14, 1916. CouNnTFR For TEIEPHONE 


Corn RECEIVERS: two claims: G. E. Reiss, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; assigned one-half to 
C. Snyder, Cincinnati. In this coin-col- 
lecting machine a counter device is so 
located as to permit the removal of the 
coin drawer without affecting the counter 
device. The coin-controlled operator de- 
presses a plunger secured to the machine 
casing and normally held out of the path 
of the drawer to cause operation of the 
counter when the drawer is in place in 


the casing. 
June 10, 1919: filed April 


1.304,406 
8, 1915. Trunx Circuit; 18 claims: H. 








July 26, 1919. 

















You can't beat this 
ring for simplicity and 
all-around efficiency 


Bonita rings are attached BY HAND to the 
supporting strand, and due to their peculiar 
formation and springiness can be “locked” 
on, or removed at will, and with very little 
effort. Bonita rings remain definitely in 
position on the supporting strand, after at- 
tachment and cannot be displaced during a 
cable pull. 


BONITA 


AERIAL CABLE RINGS 


(PATENTED) 


Bonita rings can be attached to the messenger 
in one way only, and that the proper way, i. e.. 
they are fool proof! When being attached, 
Bonitas are not injured in the slightest and can, 
if necessary, be removed and used over and over 
again. 


Bonita rings can be attached twice as rapidly as 
rings requiring a tool or plier to fix them in posi- 
tion on the strand. Bonitas, after forming, are 
coated with a heavy deposit.of zinc, which is ap- 
plied uniformly and smoothly to every part of the 


surface of the ring. Used by many prominent, 


companies, including A. T. & T. Co.; Penna R.R.; 
N. Y. Telo. Co.; N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R.; Western 
Union Tele. Co., and N. Y. C. R.R. 


Made in six sizes— 


114”, 136”, 2”, 246", 3”, 346” 


Samples and prices on request. 


AMERON 


Aprpriance Co. 


84 Waters Avenue 


EVERETT, MASS. 


) 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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D. Currier, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. The feature 
of this circuit is the applying of ringing 
current. Provision is made for prevent- 
ing the operative association of connect- 
ing means to the terminals of the trunk 
circuit when ringing current is applied. 

1,506,445. June 10, 1919; filed Septem- 
ber 21, 1917. TrLEPHONE RECEIVER SuP- 
Port: two claims; K. L. Standish, New 
York. A device for holding a telephone 
receiver of a desk set to the ear while 
talking is described. The receiver is 
held at the end of a flexible arm which 
is vertically adjustable. A weight is pro- 
vided for attachment to the receiver hook 
when the instrument is not in use. When 
talking is going on, the weight is at- 
tached to the base of the receiver sup- 
port. 

1,306,494. June 10, 1919; filed Novem- 
ber 29, 1909. Party-LINE SELECTIVE 
SIGNALING System; 23 claims; T. G. 
Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. A ring-back apparatus en- 
ables one party to call another on the 
same automatic party line. It is pro- 
vided with means controlled by the call- 
ing party over the trunk for selecting 
the current necessary for signaling an- 
other party on the same line and for 
projecting the selected current back to 
the line by way of conductors in the 


trunk over which the selector is con- 
trolled to select the frequency. 
14,665. (Reissue original patent No. 


1,221,346, April 3, 1917), June 10, 1919; 
filed September 11, 1918. Automatic 
TELEPHONE SWITCHING APPARATUS; 69 
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claims; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. . The bank 
terminal groups of the automatic switch 
are disposed in parallel planes. Movable 
arms have motion in one direction to 
find a group and motion in another group 
tc find a terminal in a selected group, 
and their operation is controlled by a 
line relay. A trunk is adapted by a 
single movement of the armature of an 
electromagnet, to be connected with the 
movable arms. 

1,506,716. June 17, 1919; filed August 
23, 1916. SeLectiveE SIGNALING SYSTEM; 
28 claims; W. T. Powell, Chicago; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co. An 
automatic party line is provided with 
substation ringers connected from op- 
posite sides of the line to ground. Pro- 
vision is made for operating a _ ring- 
back apparatus at the exchange to project 
ringing current back over the calling ter- 
minal to the calling line to enable one 
party to selectively signal the other 
party on the same line. 

1,306,825. June 17, 1919; filed August 
11, 1918. TrLepHonr District Ex- 
CHANGE SYSTEM; 68 claims; B. D. Willis, 
and T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to 
Automatic Electric Co. In this system 
provision is made for establishing a con- 
nection between two subscribers’ lines 
connected with branch exchanges, the 
means for doing this including a trunk 
line having a terminal in a branch ex- 
change. A branch for the trunk extends 
toward the main exchange while the 
local branch for the exchange is normal- 
ly disconnected therefrom. Means are 
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provided for connecting the local braach 
when a call is made by a subscriber in 
the same branch exchange and for dis- 
connecting the main branch during talk- 
ing. 

1,306,804. June 17, 1919; filed Sep- 
tember 19, 1914. TELEPHONE SysTEM 
HaAviING INSTANTANEOUS DISCOUNT 
AND RecaLL; 18 claims; H. D. Currier, 
Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. An operator-con- 
trolled cord circuit has a manual con- 
nection terminal for connecting with 
the telephone line and the cut-off relay 
is controlled by the terminal. Means 
controlled at the substation of the line 
operatively disassociate the cord circuit 
from the line by means of a differeniial- 
ly-wound cut-off relay. 


1,306,829. June 17, 1919; filed Febru- 
ary 17, 1918. Automatic TELEPHONE 
SysTtEM; nine claims; E. A. Mellinger, 
Chicago. The feature of this system is 


the provision of means for indicating to 
a calling party before he has removed 
his receiver from the hook, that the called 
party has answered. 


1,307,057. June 17, 1919; filed Decem- 
ber 29, 1916. TrELepHOoNE EXCHANGE 
SysTtEM; three claims; A. E. Lundell, 


New York; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A busy test for an automatic sys- 
tem is described. The test relay has two 
windings, a circuit of one of them includ- 
ing a movable contact. Means are op- 
erable when the movable contact is 
centered on any one of a number of sta- 
tionary contacts for closing a circuit for 
the other winding of the relay. 
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WANTED—Man to look after trouble 
and maintain magneto exchange and 
wife and family to operate switch- 
board. Exchange in the country 3 
miles from city. Will pay $140.00 per 
mofth and house rent—automobile 
furnished for work. Address 3739, care 
TELEPHONY, giving references and 
where previously employed. 


' WANT ED—Combination manager 
and trouble-man. Must also be able 
to locate and repair switchboard 
trouble. Plant consists of 650 stations 
and employs one trouble-man. State 
salary expected and give references. 
Address 3741, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Lineman for exchange 
work. State experience and salary. 
Address 3745, TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Experienced switchboard 
men; P. X. inspectors; outside 
troublemen and linemen; permanent 
positions; salary up to five dollars per 
day, depending on qualifications and 
experience. Louisville Home _ Tele- 
phone Co., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—A first class maintenance 
cable splicer. Capable of testing, locat- 
ing and clearing trouble. Give experi- 
ence, reference and salary expected 
in first letter. Address 3734, care 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—A wire chief, with some 
experience im operating Automatic 
telephone equipment, by a company 
located in Ohio. Position permanent. 
State experience. Address 3735, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Substation installers for 
common battery plant. Give full in- 
formation relative to experience and 
salary would consider. Address 3746, 
TELEPHONY. 














WANTED — An experienced and 


| competent man to take charge of the 
| trafic work of a large telephone com- 








pany in Brazil; one who has had ex- 
perience as an executive and engineer ; 
capable of handling local and toll op- 
erating, central office equipment work, 
and toll circuit layouts. Willing to 
pay good salary to right party. None 
but thoroughly experienced and com- 
petent men need apply. JOHN M. 
PLUMMER, care Canadian Engineer- 
ing Agency, 17th Floor, 115 Broadway. 

WANTED—First class common bat- 
tery trouble-man. Capable of locating 
and clearing all classes of line and 
instrument trouble. Regular job, good 
wages; a live, growing, independent 
plant. Give reference and experience 
in first letter. “Address 3733, care 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Two toll testboardmen, 
prefer ones who can telegraph. Loca- 
tion in a Southwestern state. Good 
opportunity. Give details as to experi- 
ence, qualifications, physical condi- 
tions, and least salary would expect to 
start. Address 3737. care TELEPH- 
ONY 





WANTED—A first class Switch- 
board Repairman for common battery 
plant. Good opportunity for the right 
man. Give complete information rel- 
ative to self and experience, and sal- 
ary would consider. Address 3747, 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Two linemen and two 
substation installers for common bat- 
tery plant. Give full details as to expe- 
rience, physical conditions and salary 
would expect to start. Address 3738 
care of TELEPHONY. 





| 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING OPEN- 


INGS—We have positions offering ex- 
cellent opportunities to enter the tele- 
phone engineering field. Training in 
electrical engineering or practical 
telephone experience is necessary. In 
answering give age and particulars of 
experience. Address 3478, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED > 


_ WANTED—Position as plant super- 
intendent or manager Major Signal 
Corps, with two years’ service, will 
soon be discharged. Age 37; married; 
technical training. Twelve years’ 
practical experience Bell and Indepen- 
dent companies—magneto and common 
battery systems, including long dis- 
tance and telegraph experience. Proved 
executive ability. Excellent  refer- 
ences. Address 3740, care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 

POSITION WANTED Overseas 
soldier, honorably discharged from 
signal corps, trouble shooter and line- 
man. Must not climb on account ol 
injury; desires installing shop work 
or driving car. Middle or Northwest 
preferred. Five years’ experience, In- 
dependent and Bell, local and common 
battery equipment. Address 3750, care 

° TFTEPHONY. 

WANTED—Position as Manager or 
Wire Chief. 20 years’ experience, mag- 
neto and common battery. Capable, 
reliable, efficient. Address 3744, care 
TELEPHONY. é 
| Would accept position as traveling 
| inspector or manager. Twenty years 
experience promoting, building, man- 
aging and financing. Address 3725, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





























